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TWO SCHEMES 


I. FOR A POEM 

N OT being a Poet myself, or, at any rate, 
having long gone over to the enemy 
Prose, I cannot deal faithfully with a 
poetical theme. But I have thought of one, and, 
for the benefit of the real artificer when he comes 
along, I set it down. 

The point is that it was as grown-ups that Adam 
and Eve began. All the rest of us had a child¬ 
hood, but they had none. Childhood has its 
griefs as well as its joys, but they had neither. 
There were no April tears and smiles. There 
were no quarrels and no (how sweet!) reconcilia¬ 
tions. There were no sulkinesses and disobedi¬ 
ences, followed by (how sweet!) forgiveness. 

They never went for summer holidays either 
to the seaside or a farm. They never paddled 
and hunted about among the pools for shrimps 
or among the rocks for anemones and seaweed, 
and they never put the anemones and shrimps in 
the bath and hung up the seaweed for a barometer. 
They never rode on donkeys and watched Punch 
and Judy. They never collected birds’ eggs. 
Theyjiever^made-pretend. Eve had no dolls to 
dress and undress, and no dolls’ house to arrange 
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and disarrange. Adam had no tin-soldiers and 
no pea-shooter. There were no picture-books, 
untearable for the very young. There were no 
nursery-rhymes and no fairy tales. There were 
no games indoor or out: no ‘He’ and ‘Prisoners’ 
Base’ and ‘Touch Last’; no ‘Hide and Seek’ and 
‘Musical Chairs’ and ‘Hunt the Slipper’ and 
‘General Post’. There were no charades. There 
was no Sunday-best, with a collar that hurt, for 
little Adam; there were no starched petticoats for 
little Eve. 

And why? Because there was no little Eve 
and no little Adam. They were never little. 
They were grown-up when they began. 

All this the Poet would narrate and make clear. 
But his work would not end there. He would 
have to go on to show how, if there has been no 
childhood, there can be no memories of child¬ 
hood, and what a loss those could be; and also 
that, if there has been no childhood, there can be 
no knowledge drawn from the experience of 
childhood—and how this must have been needed 
when Adam and Eve had children of their own! 
For what about bringing up Cain and Abel and 
little Seth? 

How often Adam must have said to Cain, 
‘Now, my son, behave 1 That’s not the way for 
small boys to speak P and how often Cain must have 
replied, ‘How do you know?’—and what would 
poor Adam have to say then? Because it was 
true: he didn’t know. And Eve—how often, 
when she also was correcting Cain (for Cain, I 
imagine, was constantly in hot water), he must 
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•* 

have twitted her with her ignorance. ‘Little 
boys should be seen and not heard,’ she would 
say. But ‘How do you know?’ he would reply. 
‘For all you know, little boys ought to be heard. 
For all you know' 

The precious privilege of fathers, to be able to 
affirm ‘ I never did that when I was young,’ was un¬ 
known to Adam; ‘When I was a little girl’ could 
never have been uttered, self-rig hteously, by Eve. 

Well, that is the idea of my poem, which was 
suggested to me, I should state, by the remark of 
a logical French child who said she was so sorry 
for what Adam and Eve had missed; and that 
is as far as I, prosaically, can carry it. But if the 
real Poet extended it, so much the better. He 
might even go on to lament the fact that Our 
First Parents were deprived of the natural right 
of lovers to make a choice. None of the fun of 
selection was theirs: the marriage was as much an 
arranged affair as any has ever been. 


II. FOR A PLAY 

This is a play which, did I chance to be a Drama¬ 
tist, I should also write. I thought of it while 
looking at the reproduction of a picture by 
Ridolfo Ghirlandaio entitled ‘The Miracle of 
St. Zenobius’. In that picture, you may recall, 
St. Zenobius, while passing along the streets of 
Horencc, meets a funeral procession and inquires 
as to who is being buried. On hearing that the 
body is that of a young girl all too soon cut off, 
he restores her to life. 
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Well, it occurred to me that there might be a 
play in the same idea rather differently treated. I 
would retain the Florentine renaissance back¬ 
ground, and I would retain the funeral procession 
and the Bishop; but first there would have to be 
an act, or front scene, in which the Bishop is 
informed by his advisers that the time is getting 
more than ripe for him to start and assert himself, 
establish himself as a potential Saint. Although 
he has now been a Bishop for several months, 
he has not performed a single miracle. Bishops 
possessed of such powers should use them; but 
so far he has done nothing. People, already 
becoming impatient, might easily proceed to 
censoriousness, and that would be a great pity: 
almost, IFnot quite, fatal. 

To all this the Bishop can say little except that 
no suitable opportunity has presented itself. He 
has not forgotten: he has merely been waiting, 
biding his time; no more. A miracle will 
occur, let them fear not, but he must not be 
hurried. To hurry him would be a mistake. It 
must be a suitable miracle. 

‘Spectacular,’ say the advisers. 

‘Yes, spectacular. Whoever is restored to life 
must be worthy of such attention.’ 

But the advisers are against further delay. 
For long enough, they say, a miracle has been 
waited for, and it must now be performed. 
Otherwise ... 

The result is that the Bishop, very ungra¬ 
ciously, has to comply, and promises that he 
will stop the very next funeral procession which 
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he meets and, in the full publicity of the city, 
behave as expected. ~ 

Act II shows us a sumptuous funeral proces¬ 
sion as it moves across the stage, and here, 
of course, is an opening for some very fine 
effects. Slowly it winds its solemn way, with 
superb choric music, until it meets the Bishop 
and his attendants coming in from the other 
side. 

‘Now is your chance,’ the chief adviser says to 
the Bishop. 

‘But whose body is it?’ the Bishop, who is still 
objecting to be hurried, demands. 

‘Never mind whose,’ the adviser replies; ‘you 
couldn’t have a better opportunity. Look at 
the crowds! Some one very important anyway. 
Quickl’ 

‘Very well, then,’ says the Bishop, ‘if I must, I 
must,’ and lifting his hand and striking a com¬ 
manding ^cdesiasticalattitude, he advances to the 
coffin and bids its occupant arise. 

But, as the shocked observers see, so far from 
being a beautiful young girl, untimely snatched, 
the body is that of an elderly man; and they are 
not long in learning that he was a usurer, who, 
after assembling huge wealth and year after year 
disappointing his relations by living on, has at 
last clied and is now on his last journey, but not 
before his will has been read and his fortune 
parcelled out. 

"I he rest of the Act enables us to witness the 
resuscitated man’s delight in anticipating a further 
lease of life and usury, and the dismay of his heirs 
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and heiresses, who, beneath fitting expressions 
of grief, had been planning their futures. 

In the next Act we find the usurer once again 
in his accustomed seat of authority in his count¬ 
ing-house, all prepared to resume control and 
tyranny, until he discovers that on his death his 
estate had been divided up; but this, of course, is 
where the Dramatist will come in. 



THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME 

T HE other day I had a curious experience. 

Happening to be kept to London in 
what is called the Silly Season, I paid 
unusual visits to three old friends whom I knew 
would be in London too, and found all three 
engaged with their wives in the unaccustomed 
practice of cartography. There is, you will say, 
nothing surprising about this: they were not 
going for a holiday until September and were 
planning where to go. Y'ery natural, I agree. 

But such, however, was not the case. These 
fond parents, with maps and an array of picture- 
postcards before them, were tracking the progress 
of their children: in France, in the Ardennes, and 
in the Harz Mountains. 

It seems to be the new pastime for elders: to 
stay at home and, in this way, see where John and 
his friends are, in Germany; where Harry and his 
friends are, in Belgium; and how Hermione and 
her friends are getting along among the chateaux 
of the Loire. 1 he friends, I learned, were mixed. 
With John, dear boy, there were two very nice 
girls and another man, and none of them had 
ever been abroad before. Harry was also in a 
party of four, two charming girls among them; 
and Hermione, who is at Lady Catherine’s in 
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Oxford, was with a fellow-student and a couple 
of male undergraduates. 

‘Very sensible, don’t you think, this travelling 
on the Continent?’ Hermione’s father asked. 
‘Broadens their minds. What can they know of 
England who only England know, and all the rest 
of it.’ 

‘She will probably come back engaged,’ I said. 

But the idea was laughed aside—why, I shall 
never understand. Young people are always 
coming back engaged, yet parents are always 
laughing the possibility aside. 

There was now and then a note of acerbity too, 
as is always a possibility with fathers and mothers. 
For instance, John’s mother was certain that it 
was at Claustral that John and his friends had 
slept before they went to the top of the Brocken, 
whereas John’s father had it clearly in his head 
that they had approached the mountain from 
Blankenburg. 

‘Here are the postcards,’ said John’s mother, 
arranging them in a row; ‘I’m sure they arrived 
in that order.* 

‘But John hasn’t dated them,’ said John’s 
father, ‘and the postmarks have been rubbed. 
It’s monstrous,’ he added, ‘how little care is now 
given to postmarks. As a lawyer, I-’ 

‘Yes, dear,* said John’s mother, ‘I know.. But 
the postcard that came this morning is from 
Goslar, and it would be so natural to have 
gone there from the Brocken on the way back, 
Lookl It’s not a very long hike.’ 

‘Walk,’ said John’s father. 



NEXT SPRING 

I N common, I suppose, with most country 
householders, I am the constant recipient of 
floriculturists’ circulars from all over the 
place, or, at any rate, from every nurseryman 
whose soil is better than mine. I would have 
said lists’, but the word is inadequate to describe 
these alluring publications, couched as they are 
in seductive phraseology and embellished by 
seductive coloured plates. ‘Circulars’ is really 
inadequate too; they are at once too big—bending 
double our poor postman’s back—and too sump- 
tuous. I here should be a special term for sprats 
of this magnificence sent forth to catch mackerel, 
or, in simpler phraseology, you and me. When 
the sprats arrive at other times, we mackerel may 
be able to resist the bait; but in October and 
November we are lost, because these months are 
indicative of decay, and the October and Novem- 
ber sprats carry the promise of spring. 

burial of the. Bulb, it has been called, this 
annual gardening rite, and since the radiant 
renaissance that shall follow this burial is, by pen 
and brush, so gloriously depicted, it is, as we 
read, practically impossible not to put a pencil 
mark here and a pencil mark there and send for a 
lew shillings’ worth. ‘Absurdly cheap!’ we say, 

^ I V 
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forgetting (what the cunning nurserymen know 
so well) how one thing leads to another, and how 
easily the few shillings can become a few pounds. 

Although these lavish and beautiful pamphlets 
have something to say about all the flowers that 
should at this time be contemplated and provided 
for, it is bulbs on which the emphasis is laid: 
those untidy spheres, with their overcoats peeling 
off, which, not wholly unassociated with lumbago, 
we now insert into the earth, and which, during 
the next few months, while we are catching colds 
and suffering from them, and giving and receiving 
Christmas presents, and wishing each other a 
Happy New Year, and paying bills, and shivering 
under the snow of January, and being drenched 
by the rains of February, will be steadily matur¬ 
ing, down there, under our feet, until the moment 
comes for the indomitable leaves to begin to show. 
And then—spring 1 

I remember when some of the most enterpris¬ 
ing of the bulb-growers who sent these tempters 
forth were the Dutch nurserymen of Hillegom, 
that village on the road between Haarlem and the 
Hague where there is more adjoining competition 
than in Hatton Garden or Harley Street. In 
those days the Dutchmen, fancying their linguistic 
attainments, used to praise their blossoms in an 
English of their own, some of the results being so 
ingratiating that out of sheer satisfaction we used 
to buy. A ‘Max Havelaer’ tulip, for instance, 
might have been of ‘a yellowness unique, very 
toothsome’, or the ‘Pride of Haarlem’ was a 
Darwin of ‘a sumptious redness with head of 
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unaccustomed avoirdupois’; but to-day some one 
who really knows English is attached to every 
Hillegom firm, and the style is without blemish. 
This is a pity, for the lists are now too much alike, 
every flower requiring its own superlative and 
unfailingly getting it. The result is that the 
‘Max Havelaer’, ‘deep orange, flushed salmon- 
pink , is a magnificent flower ot fine form well 
held on its sturdy stem’, and so forth, while the 
‘Pride of Haarlem’ is ‘enormous, beautifully 
shaped’, and has ‘no rival in its vivid colour’. 
Just as it should be. Nothing wrong, nothing 
idiosyncratic; in fact, no improvement on the 

catalogues that come from the nurserymen at 
home. 

Turning over some of these gratuitous assem¬ 
blages of purple, purposeful prose, I cannot help 
wishing that publishers had something to sell 
besides their books, because then the books with 
sixteen coloured illustrations, for which they now 
ask half a guinea or more, would be free, as these 
are free. What it costs the nurserymen to pre¬ 
pare their blandishments and then to post them 
all over the country, I cannot begin to compute; 
but the sum must be so large (with commensurate 
profits) as to lead one to think that possibly the 
best answer to the question, ‘What shall I do 
with my son?’ is not, as one cannot help supposing, 
to make him a butcher, a baker, or a clothier, but 
to apprentice him to a nurseryman. 

The catalogues do not, of course, confine them¬ 
selves to bulbs and the flowers of the spring; they 
provide for the enrichment of beds and borders 
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long after that. There is one on my desk at this 
moment which contains nothing but roses, again 
with coloured plates that must have cost a fortune: 
roses pink and roses crimson, roses orange and 
roses bronze, each of them, I hope, of standard 
height and each with a fragrance of its own. 
But, at the moment, it is not of any period in 
the garden after early May that I am thinking. 
Much as I like to loiter among the later blooms, 
it is in the spring, when the winter is behind us, 
that I find the garden best. There is no time so 
refreshing, so exciting, as that, beginning with 
the snowdrop and crocus, continuing with the 
daffodil and fritillaries, and ending with the tulip. 
Say mid-May. After then the garden does not 
matter so much, since there will be the rival claims 
of the village green and the County Ground, the 
skies of summer above and the trees of summer 
all about. 

To the lazy man one of the most remarkable 
things about these lists is the light which they 
cast on evolution or novelty. Our natural 
tendency is to think of daffodils as daffodils, 
narcissi as narcissi, or, if you like, of a primrose 
as a yellow primrose and nothing more. But 
every year seems to bring new and more sophis¬ 
ticated varieties, and the yellow primrose is a 
simple yellow no longer. With the addition of 
broader or narrow petals, a centre of deeper hue 
and, say, an edging of black, there may soon be 
on the market a primrose superior in every way, 
called, possibly, ‘William Wordsworth’. 

For a long while we have been visualizing these 
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elaborators as they experimented and hybridized 
in their greenhouses, so that, when the time 
arrived for their catalogues to go to press, there 
might be something rich and strange and new to 

°V^ r , mac ' iere l s - In the rose pamphlet to 
which I have referred, 1 find, for instance, two 
pages enumerating the astonishing virtues of five 
additions to the rose garden. They are very 
lovely, I am sure; but even without them, and 

without the‘William Wordsworth’, should we not 
be doing very well? 

An additional reason to make me look forward 
to next spring is a device of my own which has 
only just been set in place. This is a narrow box 
about eight feet long, fixed on brackets against a 
wall, some seven feet high. U, this have been 
planted snowdrops and, just behind them, purple 
rritillanes; and the invention means that next 
spring I shall be able to look up into these flowers 
instead of, as they are planted now, in ordinal 
beds, looking down on their bent heads. I have 
long known that to look up into them was the 
right way with snowdrops and fritillaries; but 
only now have I prepared the means. Previously 
the clock had not struck. 1 

But you see how necessary it is that I should 
survive for at any rate one more Spring. 

. 1 later ) — 1 can now state that the overhead 

box has fulfilled all expectations. First came the snowdrops, 

revealing their green-veined recesses; then the fritillaries, with 
their strange internal mottlings; and now there arc festoons of 
aubretia which every day hang lower. 
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F ROM very early years it is borne in upon 
us, that if, as we run, a strange dog sees us 
running, he will run too and very likely 
bite. And hence comes caution. In other 
words, this is education. 

I had forgotten about it until, quite recently, 
while being driven to the country, we came on a 
small motor-car with flames beneath and its 
flurried owner trying to beat out the fire with a 
mat. No one else was on-the spot, and we had 
advanced beyond it (rather callously, I thought,) 
some forty yards before it entered the brain of 
our chauffeur that he himself was the proud 
possessor of a patent extinguisher, and, stopping 
the car and extricating the instrument from the 
bonnet, he shouted out the glad news, and, all 
encumbered as he was by his overcoat, started to 
sprint to the scene of the disaster. 

Although late, so far so good. 

But when on his errand of mercy the fleeting 
chauffeur had approached within twenty yards 
of the burning car, at which the owner was still 
frantically flapping his mat, a large dog, which 
no one had previously noticed, suddenly came to 
life. Until then he must have been standing 
beside the hedge merely as a slightly puzzled but 

' THi »KklX £) ' 6 
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detached spectator, but when the chauffeur bear¬ 
ing the extinguisher bore down upon him at such 
a frenzied pace, the animal pulled himself together, 
remembered that he was a watchdog and began to 
be suspicious. Men who run as fast as that are 
obviously guilty of something and must be dealt 
with. To entertain such views is chiefly the 
purpose of watchdogs—probably he had even 
been indulged in them—and he therefore sprang 
at the running chauffeur, seized his flyine tails, 
and held him up. 

The munitions that England is so frenziedly 
making are, no doubt, distinguished by deadly 
ingenuity ; but about a savage dog there is some¬ 
thing far more frightening. This chauffeur, I 
was told, had been in the War among bullets and 
shells, bombs and gas, and had won through; but 
nothing could exceed his alarm as the dog snarled 
and leapt and showed his wicked teeth. 

The result was the most deplorable checkmate. 
Relief for the car was close at f hand—only a 
few yards distant—but it could not be applied 
because a dog was doing his duty, mistakenly, of 
course, but pardonably, and was being properly 
doubtful of the intentions of a man who was 
running too fast—or even perhaps running at 

The flames increased; the owner applied his 
energies with the mat more and more feverishly. 
But no other help was forthcoming, and all the 
while the chauffeur, dancing about in terror, was 
attempting to placate a persecutor who every 
moment was more pleased with his exemplary 

_COLLAR 
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behaviour. ‘Good dog! Good dog!’ I could 
hear the chauffeur saying. ‘Down TowzerP 
‘Down, Fido!’ ‘Nice fellow, then!’ 'Down, 
down!' But the dog knew better. People who 
run must be checked, if not actually assaulted. 

At last, in despair, the chauffeur cried to the 
car-owner: ‘Come and get it!’ and flung the 
extinguisher towards him, and the owner dropped 
his mat to respond. But before it could be picked 
up, the indefatigable, insatiable sentinel, suffused 
with virtuous feelings, transferred his attentions 
to him, and with a spring intervened. 

All this we could sec through the back-window 
of our car: from the inside, because, for one thing, 
as I forgot to say, it was raining hard, and for 
another there seemed to be no point in useless 
observers crowding on the scene; and I cannot 
remember ever feeling so incapable. 

It was then, suddenly, not soon enough but not 
too late, that I remembered that I was carrying 
a box of snuff bestowed recently upon me by a 
benevolent maitre d'hotel who wished me to use it 
as a preventative of influenza; and at the same 
time I remembered a story by Dr. John Brown 
about a dog-fight and the best means of ending it. 
It really was a case of the time and the place and 
the embarrassed one all together. I am far from 
being a brave man, but commending my soul to 
Heaven, I took the box from my pocket, made 
the best speed I could to the fray, opened the 
box and flung its contents into the dog’s face. 

Triumph! The dog spluttered and sneezed 
and strangled and coughed and—cowered away; 
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while, still with some caution, we all prepared to 
resume the attack on the burning car. 

This heroic deed was, however, as often, 
wasted; for in the interim, while our minds had 
been very much elsewhere, another car had 
arrived, and, seeing what was the trouble, the 
driver had extracted his own extinguisher and in 
a few seconds had put the fire out—all so natur¬ 
ally as to make us think that this kind of assistance 
was a part of his daily routine. 

In the lull that followed, our chauffeur re¬ 
covered his unused extinguisher, regained our car 
and we all continued our journeys. Order was 
restored; the road was empty again, and the dog 
was probably seeking relief in the nearest stream 
or pond. 

If this little story deserves the addition of a 
moral, I should say that there are three. One is 
that watchdogs should be kept on chains; another, 
that every car should carry its own means of 
extinguishing flames; and the third is, that no one 
should be without a box of snuff. 



WEDDINGS 


I T was in the morning of March 28th, 1938, 
that, leaning out of the window and recogniz¬ 
ing the promise of spring, I repeated the 
words: 

No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight, 

and then began to try to reconstruct the famous 
poem from which the quotation was taken, I 
could not get very far, but I have since gone to the 
text in one of the anthologies and have read and 
re-read it and have felt very glad to be reminded 
of it. The wedding, which was at Northumber- 
and House at Charing Cross in 1641, has been 
stated to be that between Roger Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Orrery, aged twenty, and Lady Margaret 
Howard, daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, still 
younger; but since the ‘ Ballad’ is said to have been 
published in Witts' Recreation in 1640, there are 
doubts. Be that as it may, most people must 
remember the famous stanzas: 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they fear’d the light: 

But O! she dances such a way! 

No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight. 

20 
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Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 

No daisy makes comparison; 

Who sees them is undone; 

For streaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as arc on a Cath’rine pear. 

The side that’s next the sun. 

Of Suckling’s own career as courtier, soldier, 
lover, diplomatist, playwright, wit, poet, friend of 
poets, dandy, and gambler (he once took two 
thousand pounds off Lord Dunhill at ninepins), 
this is no place to speak. Suffice it that after liv¬ 
ing hard and expensively, he died by suicide when 
he was only thirty-three. All that concerns us 
now is that in this charming ‘Ballad’, composed 
as long ago as 1641, Suckling wrote the first set 
of verses of its kind: easy and accomplished and 
full of fun, paving the way, through at least two 
centuries of comparatively formal verse, to the 
lightness of such moderns as Praed and Calverley. 
T here were, in between, a few poets who experi¬ 
mented in the medium—Sir Charles Hanbury- 
Williams was one—but Suckling was the inno¬ 
vator, and I doubt if anyone since that early time 
could have equalled or surpassed his gaiety. 

The ‘Dick’ of the first line, by the way—‘ I tell 
thee, Dick, where I have been’—has been identi¬ 
fied with Sir Richard Lovelace, another of the 
Cavalier poets and one of Suckling’s associates, 
but I doubt this. I think that Dick Lovelace was 
probably at the wedding too, and that the Dick 
of the poem was, genuinely, a country friend, fa 

The Northumberland House wedding, al¬ 
though, of course, a high-class affair, has sent my 
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thoughts to much humbler weddings, and I have 
been reflecting on the importance accorded to 
them in my local paper, and wondering if all the 
other local papers (which one never sees) are in 
their reports as meticulous as mine. For in our 
little section of England no such particularity is 
given to anything as to these ceremonies, the high 
spots in otherwise drab and modest lives. \ye 
are fairly conscientious about funerals, never 
omitting a catalogue of the wreaths; but funerals 
do not lend themselves to the descriptive writer 
as weddings do. To begin with, there are no 
clothes to be mentioned, and there is no future 


We are fairly conscientious about other events, 

such as whist-drives, never ignoring a winner, 
while we allow no one who takes part in an ama¬ 
teur play or a concert to be overlooked or dis¬ 
paraged; but it is to the weddings that we really 
apply all our energies. Short of the pew-openers, 
we enumerate everybody. We not only say whai 
the bride s dress was, but also her mother’s and 
the bridegroom s mother’s. The bride’s gown is ' 
ankle-length, and she blushes beneath a veil of 
tulle or muslin and carries a bouquet, often of 
carnations. The bridesmaids, who are the sisters 
or cousins of the bride or bridegroom, also wear 

thrift 1 1 a ‘? dltl ° n to articles of jewellery, 
the gI ft of the bridegroom. The bride’s mother 

has somethmg to match’, and the bridegroom’s 

mother has something ’to tone’. The best man ' 

s named, but no one cares what his^thes are 
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In our part of the world we never play the 
organ, but someone officiates at it, and whoever it 
is renders ‘The voice that breathed o’er Eden’ 
and O Perfect Love, all human thought trans¬ 
cending’, and later Mendelssohn’s or Wagner’s 
‘Wedding March’, or both. The clergyman’s 
name is given, and after the service we are told 
what the bride’s going-away dress is like, and 
where she and her husband will be spending 

the honeymoon, and where they will make their 
home. 

Sir John Suckling’s ‘Ballad,’ stopping with 
the day’s festivities, says nothing of the wedding 
presents, but I should much like to know what, 
in 1641, was given to bride and bridegroom, and 
what they gave each other, and whether or not, as 
now in high or wealthy society, there is an exhibi¬ 
tion of them, guarded by detectives disguised 
(more or less) as friends of the family. Portraits, 
I know, used to be given: portraits painted for the 
occasion, for those were the days before photo¬ 
graphers, when such possessions were treasured. 
Pieces of furniture were given, such as bureaux 
and writing-desks with secret drawers. Silver 
"was given. But all the modern knick-knacks 
that, in every town and some villages, there are 
now shops to supply, were unknown and inacces- 
sible> while the chief standby of the irresolute 
to-day—cigarette-cases and cocktail-shakers—had 
not been subjects even of dreams. Nor blotters. 
Blotters, to me, are a real symbol, for I can still 
always see, in the mind’s eye, the questing figure 
of Mr. W. H. Berry, one of the funniest of actors, 
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as, in frock-coat and top-hat and sponge-bag 
trousers, he moved about among the tables on 
which, in a certain musical comedy, the wedding 
presents of the heroine were displayed, inquiring 
at intervals, ‘Where’s my blotter?’ ‘Where’s 
my blotter?’ 

Although in our local paper the details as to 
costume and ceremonial occupy four or five inches 
of what may be called valuable space, the real 
interest centres in the presents, and we are told 
exactly what presents everybody gave. The 
‘bride to bridegroom’ comes first, and it is often 
an arm-chair; then the bridegroom to bride, and 
it is often a clock, often a radio set. The bride’s 
parents give bed linen and the reception. The 
bridegeoom’s parents give blankets and cheque. 
Then come the myriad relations and friends, all 
touchingly eager with their generosity. Uncle 
Tom, Auntie Grace, Min and Ted give a Duch- 
esse set. Cousin Ellen gives table-covers. Uncle 
Harry and Aunt Em give Treasury notes. 
Uncle Henry and Aunt Alice give (a fine distinc¬ 
tion here)Treasury note. The local Girl Guides, 
among whom the bride has been an enthusiastic 
worker, give tea-cosy; the village choral society, 
among whom the bride’s voice was inescapable, 
give cruet; the local cricket club, of which the 
bridegroom has long been a conspicuous member, 
give canteen of knives. And so on, to Mrs. 
Smith, pyrex dish; Miss Smith, Duchesse set; 
Mr. Brown, Treasury note; Miss Brown, pyrex 
dish; Mrs. Jones, bread-board and knife; the 
Reverend and Mrs. Cyril Chasuble, Peeps at the 
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Holy Land\ Mrs. Robinson, Duchesse set; and 
Miss Whosis, Duchesse set. 

***** 

The care with which these records are made 
public and permanent may have a financial pur¬ 
pose, based as it is upon knowledge of our little 
vanities—for most persons whose munificence is 
mentioned will buy the paper—but I do not 
find it the less interesting for that. It remains 
another sign of the solidarity of human society, 
and a further witness to an inherent optimism 
and fellow feeling. “ So-and-so is going to be 
married: of course, she must have a present. It 
is the great day of her life—let us do what we can 
to make it greater.” That seems to me to be a 
fine sentiment, and I am not sure there are not 
tears in it. \ 



OUR FUTURES 


I SUPPOSE that as we grow older we all 
wonder if, had we been something else, we 
might not have done better, or, at any rate, 
have had more fun. Instead, say, of acting as 
a City stockbroker, to be an estate bailiff in the 
country, with men to order about and a horse to 
ride; instead of a Member of Parliament, even 
with six-hundred-a-year and the possibility of a 
pension, to be a naval officer; instead of a respect¬ 
able wealthy lawyer, a pillar of society and re¬ 
pository of the secrets of the best people, to be 
a cat-burglar, continually taking all his nine lives 
in his hand; instead of a clergyman, to be an 
explorer. Whether we should have done better 
or have been happier, it is now too late to tell. 
Most of us are probably fulfilling our predestined 
tasks, while the others are gathering no moss; 
but we shall never definitely know unless, on the 
other side, we find that there is an Information 
Bureau to provide the souls of the departed with 
this kind of fact. 


With so many activities to choose from, it is 
easier to decide upon what one would not be than 
upon what one would. Few of us, for example, 
would choose to be a hangman, or a dustman, or 
one of those heavily draped and booted figures that 
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descend to the sewers and have encounters with 
rats. I should not care to be any of those. Nor 
an able-bodied seaman before the mast. Once, 
after reading Marryat, I might, for a short time’ 
have thought of the glory of a life on the ocean 
wave; but not after I had experienced that ocean 
wave itself on a rough crossing, and certainly not 
after seeing the crow’s-nest on the top of one 
of the masts of the Discovery , now moored off 
the Embankment. Nor do I want to be an 
Arctic ex )lorer, or, indeed, anything cold. But, 
most of a 1, next perhaps to the hangman, should 
I hate to be an undertaker; and it would be a 
mystery to me that any one should choose such 
a calling had I not learned that this world is 
composed of many different kinds of people, and 
that you can find some one to fill any post—even 
that of Prime Minister, even that of a coal miner. 
In any case I would not be an undertaker even 
though, as I noticed recently in a village in Kent, 
my name was the predestined one of Boxall. 

Even in the most salubrious and longevitous 
times, undertakers would not, I suppose, go so far 
as to employ a resident Landru or Wiedmann, and, 

I assume and hope, they always wait for business 
to come to them; but I heard the other day of an 
exception. A few years ago a friend of mine, on 
the cars in America, noticed how, at this station 
and that, elderly men, in uniform, and usually 
with long beards, were waiting on the platforms, 
accompanied by cheering friends and often by a 
brass band, until, one by one, the train absorbed 
them. On asking his neighbour who they were, 
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he was told that they were survivors of the Battle 
of Gettysburg, on their way to celebrate the 
anniversary. ‘I’m going to Gettysburg myself,’ 
the neighbour continued, producing his card. 
‘I’m a funeral furnisher, and, although I live as 
far away as the Coast, I thought it might be 
worth while to bring along a truckful of coffins 
—wood’s cheap out there—in case there were 
some casualties. You see, the battle of Gettys¬ 
burg being a long time ago, I figured that the 
survivors must be pretty old and feeble; and the 
weather’s powerful hot and exhausting.’ My 
friend did not alight at Gettysburg, but he heard 
afterwards that all had gone according to plan: 
there were quite a nice few deaths, and enterprise 
was justified. 

I have outgrown most of my youthful desires for 
a future. No longer, for example, do I want to 
be a policeman, and particularly one on point 
duty—although if I were one I should be careful 
not to talk to anybody. The reason why, many 
years ago, I wanted to be a policeman was, I seem 
to remember, chiefly because he carried a dark 
lantern: just as it was the flashing lantern, in addi¬ 
tion to a whistle, that made the railway guard’s 
career so inviting. But I have lost this passion 
for lanterns, possibly with the passing of colza oil 
and its warm aroma. Railways had then much 
of the enchantment that now belongs to motoring 
and flying, so that I imagine most boys want to 
be either Colonel Lindberghs or Sir Malcolm 
Campbells. 

But speed and movement and lanterns were not 
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all that I desired; I recall that, for at any rate a 
brief period, I wanted to be a butcher, the ambi¬ 
tion being associated with the skewer which 
dangled from my hero’s waist; but this also did 
not persist for long. Nor do I now want, as I did 
then, to be a gamekeeper in velveteens, shooting 
stoats and weasels and owls for his minatory 
larder , and protecting his chest with a waistcoat 
composed of hundreds of the skins of moles. 
Nor, now that I know more about weather and • 
have tasted the joys of central heating, do I any 
longer want to be a gipsy in a caravan, eating 
hedgehog stew and avoiding landlords and tax- 
collectors. But all those walks in life I once 
desired. 

Those in authority, as I have elsewhere related, 
once seriously considered placing me with a 
horticulturist at Barnham in Sussex. This was 
many, many years ago, and in the intervening 
time much water has run beneath the bridges and 
much ink has been spilt; yet only the other day, 
on a too short visit to the Cote d’Azur, which was 
azure indeed, I was wondering if I could start 
to be contented and even wealthy as a cultivator 
of carnations. All the way from Cagnes to 
Cap d’Antibes, and inland up towards Grasse, 
there are acres of glass-houses containing carna¬ 
tions, red, yellow, white, pink, and mingled, 
which some one has to grow for the vases of the 
Riviera, of Paris, and of London. Why should 
not that some one be myself? To watch carna¬ 
tions growing, and to inhale their sweetness, must 
be a very pleasant proceeding, especially as it 
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entails residence down there, where the sky seems 
always to be blue. Why should not I do it? 

One would live in a villa—I should live in a 
villa—only a day from London and fog and damp 
and cold, under the warm sun, surrounded by 
cypresses and bougainvillaea and mimosa and 
lizards. Every now and then one would—I 
would—walk between fragrant rows of carnations, 
indicating to others which of them should be 
picked and dispatched, and then in due course 
one would receive—I would receive—money for 
them. Money. What an existence 1 I can see 
nothing wrong with it, except, one night, two 
extra degrees of frost; but that is a risk worth • 

All the same, I should be out of England, and 
could I endure that? No, I couldn’t. 




FIRST AID FROM THE D.N.B. 

A LTHOUGH there are the stock exple¬ 
tives which not only are uttered by the 
angry but now find their way into all the 
stronger novels, most of us add to them private 
oaths personal to ourselves. Just as Captain Hook 
swore ‘By Carbonate of Soda’, and in moments 
of stress a famous Professor of Literature used 
to exclaim, ‘Devil, devil, damn, damn!’ so have 
others adopted or invented forms of words cal¬ 
culated to let off steam. 

In my own need I turned to the sixty-three 

volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography 

which at that time I used continually in my 

work and which were ranged along conspicuous 

and handy shelves. But it was not the contents 

of these weighty tomes that was of service in 

those emotional emergencies, but the titles, 

beginning with ‘Abbadie-Anne’ and ending with 

‘Wordsworth-Zuylestein’—sixty-three combina¬ 
tions. 

I remember that I started with 4 Reilly— 
Robins!’ which was of course merely an expres¬ 
sion of surprise, and then gradually, as require¬ 
ments multiplied and became more intense, I 
looked to the other titles for relief. Not all, for 
some did not lend themselves to the moods of 

3 * 
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alarm, rage, exasperation or contempt in which 
we employ the natural oath; but to those which 
turned out to serve admirably as a safety-valve. 

‘ Reilly—Robins I’ was for the mildest expostula¬ 
tion; but for others, nicely graduated, there was a 
choice of the whole run. ‘Abbadie—Anne!’ 

‘Bottomlcy- Browelll’ ‘Damon - D’Eyncourtl’ 
‘Diamond-Drake!’ ‘Finch-Forman 1 ’ ‘Hailes- 
Harriottl’ ‘Inglis-John!’ ‘ Malthus-Mason!’ 
‘Masquerier-Millyng!’ ‘ Milmar-Morel’ ‘Pas- 
ton-Percyl’ ‘Pereira-Pokeridgel’ (this was very 
effective) ‘Pocock-Puckering!’ ‘Puckle-Reid- 
fordl’ ‘Teach—Toilet’ (I don’t know why I was 
so partial to this, but I was)! ‘Ubaldini-Wake- 
ficld’ (for very special occasions)! ‘Whichcord- 
Williams!’ and ‘ Wordsworth-Zuylestein !* 

As it happens, for space-saving reasons, I 
have exchanged the old edition of the D.N.B. for 
its India Paper form, in which the original sixty- 
three volumes are compressed into seventeen; but 
I have never even learned the new titles, much less 
have made use of them. Either old habits are 
best, or there has been no need for new expletives. 
One grows calmer, less irritable, more resigned. 
Exacerbations no longer call each for its own 
reaction. 

Yet the new India Paper titles are there for 
those who begin fair. No longer ‘Abbadie- 
Anne’ but ‘ Abbadie-Browell’. ‘Damon-D’Eyn- 
court’ and ‘Diamond-Drake’ are lost in ‘Craik- 
Finan’; ‘Inglis-John’ in ‘Harris-Kenneth’; and 
‘Teach-Tollet’ in ‘ Stowe-Whewell’. Saddest of 
all is the loss of ‘ Reilly-Robins*, which is 
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submerged in ‘ Owens-Robins’, a miserable ex¬ 
change. The only approximately sound oath left 
is ‘ Whichcord—Zuylestein’. As for Zuylestein, 
or Zulestein, whom no one would naturally 
suspect of being a fit candidate for an epitome of 
our National Biography, I find that he was the 
fourth Earl of Rochford, was born in Essex, was 
educated at Westminster, became a statesman, 
was one of the few persons who knew the secret 
of the Letters of Junius and introduced Lombardy 
poplars into this country: all of which is British 
enough. ‘Reilly—Robins’I 

But, as I say, in the general toning-down of life 
as years advance, I am now, for exclamatory pur¬ 
poses, devoted actually to only one of these titles : 
the ‘Reilly—Robins!’—that I have just employed 
—and this, I must confess, so many things 
occurring to surprise me, I use quite a lot and 
not least when reading the new fiction. Little 
did George Smith and Leslie Stephen, when they 
were planning the D.N.B ., think what they were 
doing for suffering humanity. 

In default of my old sixty-three friends exiled 
by India Paper, I wondered once if the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica might help. But no; you 
can do nothing with ‘A to And’, ‘Ans to Bis*, 
‘Eva to Fra’, ‘Har to Hur’ (although this is 
slightly personal), ‘Lor to Mec’, ‘Med to Mum’ 
(personal again), ‘Ode to Pay’, ‘Pay to Pol’, ‘Shu 
to Sub’, ‘Sub to Tom’, or ‘Vet to Zym’. No 
full-bodied imprecations there 1 



BENEATH THE SURFACE 

W HILE looking, the other day, in an 

inner room of a London bookshop, at 
a number of the latest examples of fine 
printing and fine binding, the chief of which was 
perhaps Colonel Lawrence’s translation of the 
Odyssey, a superbly distinguished production, I 
reflected on the unobtrusive, sincere, purposeful, 
detached life that is going on, all the time, under 
the clamorous, rumorous, excited and disturbed 
top layer of public life. For all these books were 
new; that is to say, all had been in preparation— 
writing, designing, paper-making, compositors’ 
work, printing, binding—during the past year 
or so, at the same time that, up above, the world 
was not only being more than commonly unrest- 
njl, but, so we have been told, largely bankrupt. 
Truly, I thought, there are two nations in this 
country; but they are no longer the rich and the 
poor into which Disraeli divided them, but the 
superficial, or dwellers on the crust, who are 
noisy and multitudinous, and the subterranean, 
who are quiet and few but seriously effective. 

This secondary—and not improbably primary 
•—-existence of England is a very satisfactory 
thing to consider. It includes also the energy 
or thousands of organizations, small and large, 
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local and national, for the amelioration of man¬ 
kind and the spread of amenities. It includes 
the systematic photographing of every beautiful 
and valuable relic of the past such as is going on 
all the time under the control of the Royal His¬ 
torical Commission; it includes the vigilance of 
the Society for the Preservation of Historic 
Buildings and of the National Trust. It includes 
the enthusiasm of the English Folk Dance 
Society; it includes the increasing watchfulness 
of the National Art Collections Fund. All the 
time that the superficial section of the world is 
being pompous and fussy about rumours and 
records—A.R.P. and B.B.C., to name only these 
—the subterraneans are pegging away, unde¬ 
flected and intent, at the real things. Although 
toilers on whom the spotlight never falls, they 
do not therefore allow themselves to be the less 
keen. 

I came upon another manifestation of the true 
underground spirit when, at the Natural History 
Museum, I looked through the many sixpenny 
monographs that are exposed there for sale. 
Two in particular caught my attention, one a 
memoir on the cockroach, that most detestable of 
God’s creatures, and one on the clothes-moth. 
It struck me as a very interesting example of this 
dual activity of which I am speaking, that there 
should be investigators prepared to devote days 
and nights of scrupulous research to the study of 
these insects. Yet here are the results—they lie 
on my desk before me —The Cockroach y its Life- 
History and How to Deal with It y by Frederick 
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Laing; and Clothcs-moths and Housemoths , their 
Life-History , Habits , rfW Control , by Major Austen 
and A. E. McKenny Hughes—and since they 
have been written and published, who am I to 
disdain them? On the contrary, I have derived 
information from both. 

Io begin with, I have learned that those little 
silvery-winged trifles which flit from wardrobes 
and which we immediately slay, are not, as we 
suppose, gorged with our apparel at all; their 
own cloth-eating days having finished, their 
danger lies in a tendency to become parents, 
because it is the larvae that consume. Long, 
long ago these incredibly fragile flutterers may 
have laid waste a fairisle or ruined a feather boa; 
but they now choose other dishes. None the 
less, the normal man and woman kills on sight. 
What the attitude of the fanatical humanitarians 
is to the moths that fret their garments, I cannot 
say; but in India having with these eyes seen 
Jains, rather than destroy them, emptying in the 
road the perforated wood blocks in which lice 
have hidden, I am sure that reprieves are possible. 
Prevention being better than cure, Major Austen 
and Mr. A. W. McKenny Hughes recommend 
various methods, of which cold storage is one and 
paradichlorbenzine another. Paradichlorben- 
zine, I hardly need tell you, is ‘a highly volatile 
crystalline substance which gives off a gas with a 
sweetish odour 

Of cockroaches I forbear to speak: the theme 
is too horrible; but the word has once again 
brought to mind a literary reception to which I 
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was bidden very shortly after I first arrived in 
London, now more than forty years ago, and 
which, after many hesitations, I summoned up 
sufficient courage to attend. / The rooms were 
small and were more than crowded. One person, 
and one only, however, managed to circulate in 
them, and this was our hostess—or rather the wife 
of our host—for she herself disapproved root and 
branch of such functions: the expense of them, the 
discomfort of them, the folly of them, and, above 
all, the fact that her husband had such friends. 
She was, however, present, and being present she 
insisted on not being misunderstood, repeating, 
as she forced her way backwards and forwards, 
the single word, ‘ Beetles 1 ’ ‘Beetles!’ 

The activities which I have in mind are those 
for which there is no absolute necessity. The 
Natural History Museum would go on, no matter 
what world turmoil set in: its galleries would be 
open and new specimens would be added. But 
these little useful manuals are an extra. Simi¬ 
larly it does not need to issue all its fascinating 
coloured postcards of fauna and flora; any more 
than does the British Museum need to issue repro¬ 
ductions of its marvellous exhibits, or the Victoria 
and Albert Museum reproductions of the best 
specimens of applied art, all of which are being 
continually reinforced. That these postcards arc 
also extras is proved by the circumstance that they 
are of recent growth; during many, many years 
they were unheard of. It is true that they pro¬ 
duce revenue, but it is revenue that could be dis¬ 
regarded. My point is that the choice of subjects 
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for these beautiful and instructive cards, and the 
preparation of them, are yet other examples of the 
quiet and tasteful and undeviating concentration 
that is going on beneath the froth. 7\ 



‘FOLLOWING THE ARROWS’ 

O NE of the sweetest and least contentious 
things that now get into the papers is 
the list of gardens which, all over the 
country on certain days, are being thrown open 
to the public in aid of the local district nurses. 
What the nurses used to do before these benefits 
were arranged, I cannot say, but I never see one 
in her quiet uniform, pedalling to or from a case, 
without feeling glad that the privilege was in¬ 
vented; especially as I am not at all convinced 
that I myself, if I possessed a garden, should 
similarly and handsomely welcome strangers, 
even on one afternoon a week. Life is so short, 
the seclusion of gardens is so important. We 
must, therefore, be the more grateful to unselfish 
owners, and trust that by way of reward they get 
a little return as, mingling anonymously with the 
crowd, they hear praises of the peonies and 
laudations of the lawns; while it is impossible to 
overrate the relief that closing time must bring. 
But I would say nothing to minify their public 
spirit. 

The reference to my own hypothetical case 
leads to the question, how big, or, rather, how 
little, need a garden be to merit the distinction 
of being thus thrown open? Is the controlling 
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factor acreage or horticulture? Do the district 
nurses decide, or is there a Board of Selection? 
I know some quite small gardens containing 
many beautiful plants, the owners of which would 
like others to enjoy them, too, but would shrink 
from such pomposity as the words ‘thrown open* 
carry with them; and I know large gardens with 
winding paths that are merely a weariness, only 
one remove from that repellent thing, a municipal 
garden. And there are the gardens with ex¬ 
quisite flowers and blossoms in profusion, which, 
however, are so meticulously ‘kept’ that their 
tidiness oppresses and dismays. I was once in 
one of these with an employe of the plutocrat 
owner, and as we perambulated through his 
pleasance; through the sunk garden and the 
Japanese garden; through the rose garden and 
the rock garden; through the pergolas and the 
pleached alleys, keeping off* the grass the while, 
he remarked sorrowfully, ‘Sixteen gardeners and 
nowhere to throw a match!’ 

Gardens should give signs that they are tended, 
but they should ramp a bit too. Except at Kew 
and Wisley, which are professionally educational, 
I personally am against labels. 

But I must not let idle speculation and mem¬ 
ories of weedlessness divert me from the true 
purpose of this essay, which is to offer thanks to 
the throwers-open, whose gardens, all through 
the coming months, we are invited to see. Most 
of them confine their throwing open to certain 
days of the week, but at Easter I came upon one 
in Kent which will be open every day, including 
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Sundays, till October, and which, in the course 
of the same hospitality last year, was able to make 
the district nurses of the neighbourhood the 
richer by £69 155. It seems to me generosity 
of the highest for the lord of this spreading 
domain to be willing to forgo privacy for so many 

hours a day during the seven best months of the 
year. 

I did not question him on the subject, but I 
feel sure he would have replied that he considers 
himself to be only the trustee of his property, 
with responsibilities towards his fellow creatures 
who also love nature; and as a sign of his self- 
abnegation I may say that the only place which 
I found marked ‘Out of bounds’ is the croquet 
lawn; but unless he likes playing croquet (or that 
much more companionable game, golf croquet) 
in public, which I do not, he must restrict his 
efforts to the winter months or play before 1 1 
on weekdays, before 2 on Sundays, or after 7. 
1 his is indeed altruism, n - 

But there is more. Not only does this gentle¬ 
man of Kent ask us to share in his pleasure, but 
he has prepared as a free gift a leaflet for the 
assistance of those who explore his walks. And 

one of his phrases—‘Following the Arrows’_ 

will tell you in a moment, more vividly than any 
lengthy precise arrangement of words could 
contrive, what a sacrifice has been made: ‘follow¬ 
ing the arrows’, or, in other terms, being guided 
by the boards bearing directions. To quote the 
leaflet, Those boards are provided for general 
guidance, and the gardener cordially hopes that 
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visitors will linger where they wish.* Well, my 
point is that no one but a true friend of his 
species, eager for the widest diffusion of what 
quite honourably might be his own hoarded 
delectation, could, for seven months every year, 
tolerate the presence of such arrows; and I most 
earnestly hope (but doubt) that before i i on 
weekdays and before 2 on Sundays and always 
after 7 they are removed. 

‘Following the arrows,’ runs the advice, ‘the 
visitor will see across the lawn to his right a bed 
almost enclosed by Yew hedges, the home of the 
Delphinium and the Chrysanthemum’; and here 
I may interpolate the remark that never have I 
seen yew hedges more carefully trimmed, and 
never been more surprised than to learn that none 
were planted before 1912 and that most date 
from 1923. Hitherto, after having visited both 
Levens and Compton Winyates, I had thought 
that such topiary work was, like avenues, pre¬ 
pared only for descendants; but I now realize the 
contrary. That these impenetrable masses, flat 
as tables, should have come to this perfection in 
so few years, is indeed encouraging to us, while 
the solidity of them must be of the utmost satisfac¬ 
tion to birds intent on building nests in safety 
and on being a despair to cats. 

Let me quote from the leaflet a little more, 
beginning with the verses (an adaptation of Jo 
Chalkhill’s song in The Compleat Angler) with 
which, beneath a coloured woodcut of a gardener 
seated on his wheelbarrow filling a pipe, it starts 
off: 
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Happy is the Gardener’s life, 

By far the best of any; 

’Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 

And is beloved by many. 

Work a-while 
And rest a-whilc. 

Fortune does on Gardeners smile. 

Apropos of these verses, which spare us another 
citation of ‘God Wot’, I may say that there are, 
in Hole Park, at Rolvenden (for that, at last, is 
the name of the estate!), no indications that any 
of the gardeners—the chief gardener, who owns 
this paradise and with both hands throws it open, 
or any of his assistants—could ever have found 
time to sit on a wheelbarrow and fill his pipe. 
But that they have been happy, yes; and that this 
life is the best of any, probably; and that (for¬ 
getting for the moment Shepherd's Purse and 
couch grass and wireworms and moles) it is full 
of pleasure, yes; and that, unless there is a strike 
for higher wages or the cook complains of the 
smallness of the asparagus, or the master prunes 
too close, it is void of strife, yes; while that for¬ 
tune does on the gardener smile is obvious to 
every visitor here who follows the arrows. 

Consulting the leaflet again, I find that, by 
following the arrows, the visitor comes to an 
opening in the deciduous Berberis hedge on his 
left hand which is the entrance to Poly’s Piece, 
‘a garden laid out only last winter as a home for 
hybrid polyantha roses of the Poulsen family and 
its relations'. Still following the arrows, and 
tearing oneself away from Poly’s Piece and its 
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attractive name, the visitor will, ‘in a few steps, 
arrive at the Egg Pond, the home of Astilbes, 
Spiraeas, Gynerium, Iris, Koempferi, Polygonum, 
and other moisture-loving plants’. After this, if 
you care to, you may, of course, disregard the 
direction of the arrows and retrace your steps to 
Poly’s Piece, or you may enter the Iris Garden, 
from thence reaching the North Walk and the 
Sundial Garden and the Rose Garden, and, through 
a gateway in the North Wall, the Policy. I had 
always wanted to explore a Policy, and here came 
the opportunity; but what a Policy is—always 
excepting the kind of document that insurance 
companies issue, or the scheme of conduct of 
which honesty is the best—I had no notion. 
Now, however, I can state that according to the 
dictionary, a policy is a ‘park round a country 
seat, &c.’, while, according to the leaflet, it is a 
plantation of ‘varieties of Thorns—Crataegus— 
with a few Flowering Cherries along the iron 
fence and Crab Apples—pyrus malus—towards 
the Rockery. Specimens of Diervilla, Phila- 
delphus, Deutzia, Viburnum, and many other 
flowering shrubs are growing in the grass, with 
Azaleas along the ditch and Rhododendrons in 
the background’.—That is a Policy. 

With two charming final extracts I conclude. 
In one, the author of the leaflet (like Pitt in the 
speech reported by Dr. Johnson) asks pardon for 
the youthfulness of some of the conifers and 
cypresses in the Pine Tree Walk: ‘it is not their 
fault, and is a shortcoming which is improving 
daily’; and in the other he says, ‘If the visitor has 
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come before the Dahlias, apologies are offered for 
their unavoidable lateness, with the suggestion 
that the only practical way to remedy the omission 
is to come again.’—A thrower-open indeed! 



DOGS AND CATS 


K NOWING, as I do, two households in 
which dogs and cats are on familiar and 
even affectionate terms, I have again been 
wondering if such amity may not have been the 
rule until provocative man stepped in to foster 
antagonism. How the dogs that entered the ark 
(two-by-two) hit it off with the cats enjoying the 
same cruise, we shall never know, but they may 
have been very happy together, with their deck¬ 
chairs, so to speak, side by side. At some period 
or other, however, began a feud which persists, and 
which has led to the saying ‘A cat-and-dog life’. 
But why? According to Mr. Partridge’s new 
Slang Dictionary, the term dates from about 1560; 
while the simile ‘raining cats and dogs’ was first 
employed by Swift in 1708. But this is an 
irrelevance. 

In one of these two households that I know, 
two cats, an ordinary English Tom and a Siamese, 
are on the best of terms with Cocker Spaniels, 
Dachshunds and Sealyhams. Stretched out or 
curled up together before the fire, no back is 
arched and no fur flies. The fact that one of these 
cats is a Siamese recalls the letter which, not long 
ago, I had from a Norfolk clergyman, telling me 
of a farmer who, on hearing of the arrival of a 
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Siamese cat at a neighbour’s, said that he would 
much like to see one, having often heard of such 
things. When, however, he was confronted by 
the animal, his face assumed an expression of 
extreme disappointment. ‘Is that all?’ he in¬ 
quired. ‘I thought it would have been double.’ 

In the other household there are a Dandie 
Dinmont and an ordinary black Tom, and 
nothing could be more steadfast than their mutual 
regard. The cat comes up to the dog to have its 
face washed and its coat brushed and furbished, 
and this operation is performed with the nicest 
care. Before her untimely decease Dorcas, the 
mother of this cat, was on similarly friendly terms 
with the Dandie, and, when bringing in a young 
rabbit for her kittens, even went so far as to bring 
in an extra one for him and to see that he ate his 
first. 

On the other hand, I once was acquainted with 
a fox-terrier named Peter, the inhabitant of a large 
suburban garden, who, even without instigation 
from his owner, which, I must admit, he always 
received, killed every cat on sight. Most dogs, 
no matter how energetic and determined their 
onset may be, lose heart and retreat in the face of 
opposition. But not so Peter. Completely dis¬ 
regarding the counter-attack, Peter killed in one 
swift rush. The question then is, would he, 
lacking the instigation from his master, which I 
personally always deplored, have behaved as he 
did? Or, as a puppy, had he been brought up 
with kittens, would there have been any enmity? 
These are things that I want to be told. 
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\Vhy we are always so astonished to hear of the 
cleverness of dogs and cats—and especially of 
I can never understand. Because obviously 


cats- 


they—and especially cats—are clever. Their 
whole attitude to life, their utter contempt for 
man, is clever; and in this very remarkable world, 
in which every kind of adaptation has been made 
and in which instinct rules, why should such 
perfect pieces of mechanism be anything else? 
I was hearing the other day of a quite ordinary 
cat who can, and does, remove the lid from the 
casserole or saucepan in which something attrac¬ 
tive is being cooked, and abstract the food. 
That may not be too adroit; but what do you say 
when I tell you that she puts the lid back? 
Because that is what she does. The whole pro¬ 
ceeding contains some very human elements: 
hunger or greed, theft, deceit, evasion; and I fail 
to see why they should not be there. Cats are 
mysteriously able creatures; and I am not sur¬ 
prised that the Egyptians made gods of them. 

The following letter, which comes to me from 
the Argentine, bears on this question: ‘There are 
two female cats in the house—sisters named 
Jezebel and Jessica—both very good ratters. 
Some weeks ago they each presented us with 
kittens, Jezebel five and Jessica three. Having 
iven away most of the male kittens, we still had 
our females and the two mothers. As my 
husband objected to this large number of cats 
and said we must get rid of them, I consulted the 
house-boy Emilio, and he suggested taking them 
over to the other side of the river, which is thirty 
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yards wide, to live in the wood. So we found a 
sack and put them in, and Emilio took them over 
in the canoe, and returned well satisfied that there 
they would remain. 

‘The next day, as I went into the garden, 
Jessica, wet and enraged, stalked past me, head in 
the air, and a few hours later Jezebel appeared, 
also soaked, looking extremely sorry for herself; 
and afterwards we heard from an eye-witness how 
she had been seen to put her feet in the water and 
withdraw them several times before she plucked 
up courage to make the plunge. “You selfish 
creatures,” I said. “What about all those 
hungry kittens?” But they merely sat down in 
front of the refrigerator, where a nice large jug of 
milk is kept, and mewed softly. 

‘I was sorry for the kittens, and thought they 
would go hungry in the wood unless some wild cat 
had taken pity on them. I have since, however, 
heard that Jessica swims across the river some¬ 
times twice a day, feeds her kittens and those of 
her sister, and returns shaking the water dis¬ 
gustedly from her. Emilio, who has seen her, 
says she swims fast and well, with just her face 
showing out of the water. Did you know that 
cats could swim?’ 

Mention of rats as the normal food of these 
creatures, which, my correspondent tells me, are 
quite small specimens—in fact, hardly bigger 
than their prey—reminds me of the ‘Happy 
Families’ we used to see, in cages, pushed along 
the Brighton Front, each containing a cat, a dog, 
a bird, a rat, and a mouse, apparently on perfect 
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terms with each other. But I wonder if, without 
the assistance of dope, any but the dog and cat, 
and the rat and mouse, could be. That the dog 
and cat should be, I feel convinced. 



SUBSTITUTION 


I T is, in London, in the winter, very difficult to 
meet any one who has not (*) been a victim 
to influenza or (b) is not acquainted with 
victims, often of his own household or office. In 
fact, unhappily, it is impossible. But during a 
recent epidemic I noticed a departure: more 
persons than before told me about the extra¬ 
ordinary abilities suddenly revealed by sub¬ 
stitutes; and as the universality of the scourge 
made substitutes more and more necessary this 

must be considered a good thing. Compensation. 
Oliver lining. 

Cooks, for example. Not only, I gather, did 

the parlour-maids, housemaids, even nursemaids 

and, in one case, a boot-boy, who, as deputy 

cooks, have been preparing meals, do it well, but 

in certain cases they did it better than the cooks 
proper. 

f ,' p° u , W0 ? Id nev , er hav e thought,* said old G. at 
l C ! ub - not at least to look at her'—(although 
to the question of how a cook ought to lookf I 

rna'id neV u 8 ° n f Very dee P I y) —‘ that our parlour¬ 
maid could cook anything, but, believe me, she is 

ne er. ake horse-radish, for instance. For 

years our regular cook, our Emily, has been 

merely pouring cream over shavings of horse- 
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radish and calling that a sauce fit to take with roast- 
beef. But the parlour-maid, Elaine, has been 
making it properly, putting the root through a 
mincing-machine and mixing it with vinegar and 
things until it is strong enough to take the roof off 
your head. As it should, sir—as it should.* 

‘All very well,’ said another friend on the same 
occasion, ‘but horse-radish sauce is an extra, so to 
speak. Beef can be more than tolerable without 
it. But what about baked potatoes? Potatoes in 
their jackets are downright basic food, and yet 
how seldom you can get them! For many years 
we have had a cook with no notion how to bake a 
potato. But when, the other day, she and all the 
other women got this infernal ’flu and we had to 
rely on the boot-boy, potatoes in their jackets sud¬ 
denly became worth eating. He may not clean 
boots well, but I can tell you that this boy knows 
how to deal with a spud—yes, and how to choose 
a spud at the greengrocer’s, for that’s important 
too.’ 

‘That’s odd,’ said a third member, ‘but we’ve 
had almost exactly the same experience, only in 
our case it was the kitchen-maid. Every one had 
this ghastly malady—cook, parlour-maid, every 
one—and there was no one left but this little 
kitchen-maid, Gladys, to do anything, but, by 
Jingo 1 how she did itl Bread-and-butter pud¬ 
ding, now: that’s a sweet I’m very partial to, 
but Hardcastle—that’s our regular cook—knows 
nothing about it. Bungles it. Doesn’t stone the 
raisins. But this litde thing, almost a child, with 
no training that we’d ever heard of, she could 
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make a bread-and-butter pudding worth talking 
about.’ 

And so on. 

At a tea-party I heard still another version of 
the benefits that may emerge from disaster. ‘ It’s 
very extraordinary,’ said one of the Fair, ‘and I 
should never have believed it possible, but this 
dreadful plague has introduced me to a new 
delicacy. I can’t remember ever eating anything 
but hot joints, until the other day, when the 
kitchen was so upset that we had to do the best 
we could and a shoulder of mutton made a second 
appearance. I shuddered at first, of course, and 
then I was tempted to a slice and found it so good 
that I actually had some more. But just think of 
it—cold mutton and me! Nothing but influenza 
could have brought us together.’ 

And clerks. The influenza was hitting busi¬ 
ness firms very badly, but it might have been 
worse, because underlings rose to the occasion 
like heroes. Quite insignificant fellows too. I 
heard about several, youths almost without train¬ 
ing who, finding themselves momentarily at the 
head of departments, did extremely well. Listen 
to my friend M.: ‘It’s the opportunity, sir, that 
makes the man or shows what he is made of. In 
fact, between you and me—I wouldn’t let Jobson 
know it for the world—between you and me we 
shouldn’t be sorry if Jobson never came back at 
all. He’s sound and steady, and he knows the 
ropes, and people like him; but this young chap 
is a marvel.’ 

Of course, when the disease had run its course 
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the original cooks and clerks and maids and boys 
returned to their duties and the substitutes re¬ 
turned to theirs; but I have the feeling that, like 
M., some of the employers are wishing they 
hadn’t; I seem to have detected a note of wistful¬ 
ness in too many of the narratives. It is a sad 
thing when substitution is so successful. ’Flu, 
’flu, what hast thou done? 



MATCHES 


T HE report having reached me that a 
friend, in his loyalty, has claimed that I 
am able, in default of richer themes, to 
write even on a match-box, I feel bound to see 
what I can do about it; and I begin by marvelling 
that he should deem the subject a poor one. For 
a match-box is a symbol of the very start of 
things: ‘Let there be light.’ Every match that 
is struck carries this great primeval idea forward, 
whether it gives flame to an altar or a torch, to a 
gas-ring or a pipe, or merely illumines the dark¬ 
ness beneath the bed whither the collar-stud may 
have rolled. Let there be light. 

And what millions of matches there arel 
Leaving statistics aside, as most of us are so 
ready to do, I am convinced that every year an 
immensely greater supply of matches is at our 
service: in wooden boxes, in cardboard boxes, in 
large boxes, in small boxes, some striking only 
on the box, some (after a while) striking any¬ 
where, all costing nearly nothing and all being 
on sale not only in shops but in the streets. I 
myself am in daily contact with three persons, 
two men and a woman, two of whom proffer trays 
stocked with match-boxes, while the other, one 
of the men, produces them from his pocket; and 
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the reason why I buy from all three (even the 
woman) is not because I want such a quantity of 
these articles, but because it is notorious that 
those who sell matches in the streets may be on 
their upward way to the higher slopes of Par¬ 
nassus. If Shakespeare did not sell matches, it 
was only because matches had not been invented, 
and, therefore, he did what, in concealed genius, 
is that other needful thing, he held horses’ heads. 
Just as we are told to give to every beggar, because 
he may be Jesus Christ in disguise, so—well, 
you see the corollary. 

It has often been stated that Herbert Spencer, 
the philosopher, when he was asked what he 
thought was the greatest boon which had come to 
humanity in the nineteenth century, passed over 
photography and cold-storage, telegraphy and 
telephoning, and everything of that kind, and 
named matches; and then he went on to contrast 
the ease with which we can now get a light, with 
the tedium of our ancestors’ tinder-box, and, I 
assume, earlier still, with the difficulty of rubbing 
two sticks together. Whether there is any one 
left who is still such a die-hard as to rub two sticks 
together before he can boil the kettle, I do not 
know; but I seem to remember that the best Boy 
Scouts are able to do it, even if they prefer vestas. 
The art comes, I believe, under the heading of 
woodcraft, and I am sure I have seen a picture 
showing us how to perform it; but I should like 
to know if it is practised any more anywhere in 
the British Isles. In Papua possibly; but here? 

In one respect, however, the man who carried 
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a tinder-box, or even rubbed sticks together, had 
an advantage over the man who carried a match¬ 
box; for the man who carried a tinder-box or a 
pair of sticks could never come to the last match. 
To get a light might take time, but he could get 
it; whereas after one has struck the last match 
there can be light no more. That is a tragedy of 
which Herbert Spencer, who probably did not 
smoke, took no account. Is there, I wonder, 
even in these phosphorescent times, when, as I 
have said, matches in profusion exist and can be 
bought everywhere, anybody who has never been 
approached by an unfortunate fellow-creature and 
asked for a light—or a Lucifer, mister—or has 
not himself done the approaching? And if even 
in this land of plentiful matches and cheap 
matches, such contretemps arise, think of what 
must happen in France, where matches, since 
they are a Government monopoly, are rare, far 
too rare for boxes to be placed on the tables of 
cafes. It is not until we discover the French 
caution with matches that we really understand 
what a free country England is. Personally I 
think that matches, over here, arc a little too cheap 
and, over there, much too dear. A compromise 
would be good for both peoples: the French 
should be encouraged to be less parsimonious 
and careful, and we more so and thus be made 
more conscious of our benefits. 

In considering how often modern man runs 
out of matches and has to borrow, it must be 
borne in mind that his needs have become more 
constant. Savages who rubbed sticks together 
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required fire only for warmth, cooking, and 
possibly religion, and even our less remote 
ancestors who carried tinder-boxes did not carry 
also cigarettes. A few of them smoked; more of 
them took snuff; but the rank and file did neither. 
Smoking, in fact, is a comparatively recent 
development, and it is smoking that has increased 
the numbers of match-boxes and of their rivals, 
lighters. But in my own case the lighter’s 
rivalry is negligible, for I have no pocket in which 
to keep one, although for a match-box I always 
have room. Snuff-taking is said to be on the 
increase, but even so I have noticed among 
smokers a very great number of snuff-boxes 
diverted from their original purpose into match¬ 
boxes. In fact, I have carried them myself, but 
am more attracted by those silver cylinders about 
three inches long and of the thickness of a candle, 
in which gentlemen of the eighteenth century 
were wont to carry nutmegs to be grated on to 
food or drink. Now that nutmegs are carried 
no more, these boxes have become excellent for 
matches, which may be struck on the grater. I 
have two. 

In some respects Herbert Spencer may have 
been, as Carlyle called him, ‘the most unending 
ass in Christendom*, but I think he was right 
about matches. Far above any pen (which it 
would be a pleasure to do without) have they been 
a boon and a blessing to men, and Mr. Bryant 
and Mr. May, instead of being persons of whom 
we know nothing but their names, should each 
have a monument. I have always understood 
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that one, at any rate, of them, Mr. Bryant, was a 
Quaker, and possibly Mr. May was a Quaker 
too, since business partners often belong to the 
same sect, and among the quiet grey folk this 
tendency is almost a rule. But I have no facts. 
All I can definitely remember is that an aunt of 
mine, who was authentically a Quaker and had 
strict views, pointing to the design of Noah’s Ark 
on one of their ‘Safety’ boxes, asked me if I 
thought it was quite nice—‘Do thee think it quite 
nice of them,’ she inquired, ‘for a sacred event 
from the Bible to be adapted by them to such a 
purpose?’ and perhaps that is why I think of 
Mr. Bryant and Mr. May, whose names have 
become familiar in the mouth as household 
words, in this way. 

And another memory that I retain, rather more 
vague, is that either Mr. Bryant or Mr. May 
drove a four-in-hand; and this I have always 
understood because the story was told that King 
Edward VII, when the Prince of Wales, per¬ 
ceiving the driver cither from the ground or per¬ 
haps being a guest on the coach, remarked that 
Mr. Bryant or Mr. May, whichever it was, 
looked very striking on the box. 

In any case we ought to know more about 
these associates. We can read in any bio¬ 
graphical dictionary all about the other great 
partners, such, for example, as Beaumont and 
Fletcher who wrote plays, but we are told nothing 
about Bryant and May, because they merely made 
matches. Merely 1 And nothing about Lea 
and Perrin because they merely made a sauce. 

5 
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Merely! Yet there are exceptions, for the late 
Sir Edward Royce, of Rolls-Royce, although his 
firm merely made cars, could see, during his own 
lifetime, at Derby, a statue of himself, and already 
there have been one or two biographies of him. 
Yet how few people ride in Rolls-Royces, and 
how many consume sauce and strike matches 1 



THE TAILOR’S PROGRESS 


T AILORS who are rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice may not be rare—indeed how 
could they be, since most suits are ready¬ 
made for ready money and the others are usually 
too dear?—but they do not often talk about it. 
In fact, a large proportion of the conversation that 
one has with them consists of protestations of 
personal poverty. 

But the other day I met a wealthy tailor who 
told me quite frankly how he had progressed 
from small beginnings to his present stage of 
success. 

It was done, he said, by superstition. 

‘By superstition?’ I asked in surprise. ‘Not by 
fit?’ 

‘Fit,’ he said, ‘may have come into it; but in 
tailoring fit is secondary. Texture and colour 
come long before fit. Indeed, I will confess that 
very few gentlemen are ever really fitted at all; 
but they are covered more or less satisfactorily, 
and so all is well.’ 

‘ I suppose you must be right,’ I said, remem¬ 
bering photographs of leaders of fashion at 
various ceremonies—in fact, even of His Majesty 
—and the trousers of M.P.’s on their way to the 
opening of Parliament. 

6x 
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‘Besides,’ he added, ‘you can’t see your own 
backs.’ 

‘True,’ I said. ‘But tell me about super¬ 
stition.’ 

‘It is like this,’ he began. ‘Every one is super¬ 
stitious about something. Not necessarily about 
spilling the salt, but about something. Or, to 
put it another way, no one would care to defy it. 
There may be something in it and the fates are 
worth placating. Do you agree?’ 

I agreed. ‘At any rate,’ I told him, ‘when I 
can get it, I always rub spilt champagne behind 
my ears.’ 

‘Of course you do,’ he said. ‘There may be 
nothing in it, but you wouldn’t like to run the risk. 
Well, several years ago a customer who was being 
measured, a writer of some kind, told me how, 
in the pocket of his first knickerbocker suit, he 
had found a shilling, placed there by his grand¬ 
father, and how excited he had been. Not only 
was it a shilling—worth twelve good penny¬ 
worths—but a mascot, an earnest of luck. Do 
you see?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I said, remembering a similar 
experience. 

‘Well,’ the tailor continued, ‘this set me think¬ 
ing, and in course of time I took the plunge. 
We were then making about a thousand pairs of 
trousers a year and I gave the word that no pair 
should ever be delivered to a customer without 
a threepenny-bit in the pocket. The cost was 
trifling—a thousand threepences is only twelve 
pounds ten—but how many pairs of trousers a 
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year do you think I am making now in conse¬ 
quence? And at top prices?’ 

I began to appear to think, as we always do 
when such questions are asked. 

‘Never mind,’ he went on, as they always do, 
‘I shan’t tell you; but business has become extra¬ 
ordinary. The threepenny-bit is never forgotten.’ 

‘But why,’ I asked, ‘do you attribute so much 
to the threepenny-bits?’ 

‘Superstition and delight,’ he replied. ‘Can’t 
you remember? Every one putting on the new 
clothes for the first time is tickled to death to find 
a threepenny-bit there. Money for nothing, for 
one thing, and that is always pleasant. And, for 
another, a lucky charm.’ 

He gave me a look of profound shrewdness. 

‘But this is not all,’ he continued. ‘The cus¬ 
tomers talk about it. They talk about it, and 
the people they talk to come to me and are added 
to our list. It’s first the excitement of finding 
the coin and then it’s the talking. That’s 
advertising, you know: talking.’ 

I congratulated him on his acumen. 

And what about the author who gave you the 
idea? I asked. ‘I suppose you rewarded him?’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘I didn’t. You see, he only 
supplied the reminiscence; it was I who had to 
invent the real scheme and make it practicable.’ 

No wonder the tailor is rich, 
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T HE wheel keeps turning, bringing a new 
section to the top; and it is a melancholy 
thought that in the hotel libraries thirty 
and forty years hence the books which the guests 
will read-only-when-there-is-nothing-new-avail- 
able will be the books which to-day are in eager 
request. I am not going to mention any names, 
for the reason that no author likes to be told that 
some day he will be obsolete, or even less promin¬ 
ent. 

The ruthlessly revolving wheel of which I am 
thinking was brought to my mind by a visit, 
during rain, to the bookcase in the drawing-room 
of the Royal Regal Hotel at Sandytown-on-Sea, 
and finding there nothing but the favourite novels 
of the end of the last century, with a sprinkling of 
the more recent but not recent enough. My 
desire was for a contemporary, grave or gay, an 
Aldous Huxley, a William Faulkner, a Rose 
Macaulay, a Dornford Yates, a Freeman Wills 
Croft, a Sinclair Lewis, a Francis Stuart—some¬ 
thing of our own time, at any rate—but what 
did I find? I found Marion Crawford and F. 
Ffrankfort Moore and Rosa Nouchette Carey and 
Guy Boothby and Baring-Gould and the Hocking 
frtreS) Silas and Joseph, and Anthony Hope and 
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S. R. Crockett and Stanley Weyman and Marie 
Corelli and Nat Gould and the Castles, Agnes and 
Egerton, and the Williamsons, C. N. and A.M., 
and lastly—once perhaps the steadiest hotel 
novelist of all—W. E. Norris. 

If I found no Hardy, no Meredith, no Steven¬ 
son, no Kipling, it was, I assume, because the 
books in the Royal Regal drawing-room had been 
left behind by visitors who, having bought them 
and read them, had done with them; whereas we 
buy those others to keep. They arc shelf authors, 
not lounge authors. 

But if I had a very good time—and I did—it 
was chiefly because of Marion Crawford. What 
an excellent narrator he was! Having first made 
sure of his story, he told it with perfect clarity, 
beginning at the beginning and ending at the end, 
like an honest limpid stream; with just enough 
psychology, as we now call it, to persuade his 
readers that they were not being wholly frivolous, 
that they were quickening their sympathies and 
even extending their knowledge of their fellow- 
creatures; and with attractive foreign backgrounds 
—a new country every time—to cause his readers 
to decide where to go next year, say, Italy or Ger¬ 
many, and really broaden their minds by travel. 

The sofas and settees and armchairs of the 
drawing-room of the Royal Regal are upholstered 
in green plush and resemble nothing so little as 
the furniture that ‘a home from home’ (see 
advertisement) should possess. There are even 
antimacassars over the backs of the arm-chairs 
and settees and at the ends of the sofas, but such 
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was the recovered charm of Dr. Claudius and Mr. 
Isaacs and Greiffcnstcin and Saracinesca and Mar2.1 o's 
Crucifix and the Cigarette-maker's Romance , such 
was their easy flow of almost exciting action and 
skilfully presented passion, that for several hours 
I might really have been in comfort. 

But in this inhuman apartment there were other 
surprises for me. One was the absence of 
detective novels, leading to the realization how 
recent the present craze for such literature is. 
Wilkie Collins had finished just too soon for the 
Royal Regal, which was established in the 1890’s, 
and Conan Doyle had not arisen to set the new 
fashion. Another surprise was the presence of a 
story by Hall Caine in which more than the 
elements of fun were to be found, so different from 
the turgid, pompous, melodramatic unfoldings by 
which he is best known—an amusing farcical 
anecdote called Captain Davy's Honeymoon\ and 
the third surprise was to find myself again holding 
a book by Robert Buchanan. 

How many years is it since I even thought of 
that vigorous, versatile, and very often angry, 
berserk? With one of his stories in my hand— 
Foxglove Manor it was entitled—I recalled his 
busy, turbulent career—poet; champion of his 
friend David Gray, whose alleged genius no one 
could take quite so seriously as he did; censor, 
under the assumed name of Thomas Maitland, of 
the Fleshly School of Poetry , and being bludgeoned 
by Swinburne for it; novelist; dramatist; theatrical 
manager, and most capable journalist when any 
special pleading or special attacking had to be 
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done, so that when the Silly Season approached, 
and in place of news the columns had to be filled 
with opinions, the editor of the Daily Telegraph 
sent first for him to open the ball. And with 
what gusto this belligerent Scot did it! 

But the trouble with Buchanan, I suspect, was 
that he was never quite good enough. His novels 
were not good enough; his criticism was not good 
enough, and indeed he even withdrew his 
Thomas Maitland censures and recanted; his 
friend David Gray was not good enough; his 
plays, even when he collaborated with so accept¬ 
able a proficient as George R. Sims, were not good 
enough; and as a theatrical manager he lost all 
that he had made and died in distress. But in 
A Man 5 Shadow , an adaptation from the French, 
he provided Her Majesty’s (as it was then) with 
a long run, and I can still, in the mind’s ear, 
Horatio, hear little Minnie Terry affirming, ‘I 
have seen nothing: I have heard nothing.’ How 
long ago it all seems! And here I was with 
Foxglove Manor in my hand realizing how com¬ 
pletely out of date its courageous fustian—I 
rather fancy there was talk of banning it—is. 

On returning to London I brought, once more 
without premeditation, my Royal Regal ex¬ 
periences to a symmetrical close. Having to visit 
the Tate Gallery for a specific purpose, I took 
advantage of the opportunity to walk again right 
through it. Coming in due course to the rooms 
containing the Chantrey Bequest, I was suddenly 
conscious of the aroma of the green plush furniture 
of Sandytown-on-Sea. And why should my 
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thoughts have been thus transported? Because 
the pictures on the walls, the old R.A. master¬ 
pieces of the ’nineties, the Alma Tademas and 
Yeend Kings, the Frederick Goodalls and Briton 
Rivieres, the H. W. B. Davises, the Edwin Longs, 
the Thomas Sidney Coopers and E. J. Poynters— 
these were the contemporaries and artistic cor¬ 
relatives of the Marion Crawfords, the W. E. 
Norrises, the Besant and Rices and the Agnes and 
Egerton Castles of the hotel bookcase. And 
John and Sickert and Duncan Grant—will they, 
with Dr. Cronin, some day be outmoded and old- 
fashioned too? 



SWEDEN REVISITED 


F OR rest and change and quiet, and the 
solace that can be communicated by placid 
water, Sweden is unrivalled. But if you 
approach it by air, as I did, entering at Gothen¬ 
burg via Copenhagen, before you come to its lakes 
and meres you come to islands. Never have I 
seen so many islands or dreamed that so many 
could congregate. There is a story that Mark 
Twain, as a guest on a millionaire’s yacht, was 
found, in bad weather, leaning in despair over the 
rail. ‘Mr. Clemens,’ his solicitous host inquired 
is there anything I can get you?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
Mr. Clemens: a small island.’ I thought of this 
as, looking down, I made a fruitless endeavour to 
count the archipelagoes below. There are plenty 
of islands on the other side of Sweden, as one 
approaches Stockholm on the Gotha Canal- there 
are plenty of islands in the Baltic itself; but never 
have I received the impression of so many as on 
this flight. Some of them are the merest rocks, 

MarkTwlin* ‘ S andS ’ thcy would have satisfied 


Countries surrounded bv islands can themselves 
be dry Our own littfe England, with no 
archipelagoes about it, is principally land. We 
have a few lakes, so segregated that we refer to 
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the part where they are found as the Lake District; 
but besides these we have only a few ponds and a 
few rivers. In Sweden, however, there seems to 
be more water than earth, and as there is com¬ 
munication between the largest of the lakes, such 
as Vanern and Vatern and Malaren, and the sea, 
there could be great ships everywhere. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, there are not. Ships are infre¬ 
quent, and little boats are almost non-existent. 
For the most part, these lakes, large and small, 
are given over to a beautiful idleness, their sole 
occupation being to shine brightly and to reflect 
the great open skies. While travelling, in Sep¬ 
tember last, for several hundred miles, either on 
them, or amid them, I saw almost no one sailing, 
no one fishing. And water-birds were rare, 
although everywhere in the fields I saw the half¬ 
grey crows, in any number, and magpies, almost 
always in threes. I saw two squirrels, but no 
rabbits at all; cows everywhere, but no sheep. 

The idleness of the lakes and the absence of 
traffic on the roads are no doubt due to the 
sparseness of the population. When you think 
of Sweden as having an area of 173,035 square 
miles, or nearly one and a half times that of 
Great Britain and Ireland together, and when you 
think that there are fewer than seven million 
people in the whole of it, or three million fewer 
than there are in London and Greater London 
alone, you can understand the lack of fuss and 
bustle, to which too many of us are accustomed, 
and you realize how reposeful these spaces can 
be. But it is odd how invisible the Swedes’are, 
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and most certainly the children. That children 
multiply we should know if only from the 
presence of a school in every village, outside 
which the bicycles on which the pupils ride to 
their lessons are ranged; but these pupils are 
rarely seen. And where are the Swedish babies? 
Where are the tots? On the other hand, every 
house, however humble, has its visible flagstaff, 
not for the radio but for a flag to fly on days of 
celebration. Looking back, I am not sure that 
the lakes of Sweden and the flagstaffs are not its 
most memorable characteristic. 

As an old admirer of that strange, glowing 
book, GSsta Berlings Saga , as unique in its way as 
Don Quixote or Ulysses , but very unlike either of 
them, I was glad to spend a week in the province 
of Varmland, where the scenes of the story arc 
laid. I stayed at Karlstad, the capital, a small, 
serene town on a river, along which, just under 
the hotel balconies, long strings of logs are con¬ 
tinually being towed by a panting steamer. They 
are on their way to one or other of the paper-mills 
which are practically the only signs of commer¬ 
cialism in this paradise. The Swedes undeniably 
work, but hereabouts it is only the paper-millers 
who build the tall chimneys. The sawmills are 
farther north, amid trunks that are bigger, and 
the steel factories are farther east. Varmland, 
which means Warmland, is nothing but lakes and 
woods and farms, with here a church spire rising 
above the trees, and there one of the tall chimneys 
forcing upon the placidity of the sky and the 
clarity of the air its coils and streams of smoke. 

SfclPJtATAP COLLEGE LIBRARY 
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There are not very many of these reminders 
that only man is vile, and I do not know that I 
resent them over much, for in the sun their coils 
and streams of smoke can assume very attractive 
tints and shapes; but in this lovely pastoral 
country I like to hug the old belief that paper is 
made of rags. That forests of beautiful, sombre, 
fairy-tale trees should have to be cut down before 
we can read the result of the 3.30 seems to me an 
outrage, even a tragedy. But is there anything 
to be done about it? Nothing. Even (I realize) 
my copy of Gosta Ber/ing's Saga was probably 
printed on the product of wood-pulp. 

This strange, glowing story, I may remind you, 
relates the adventures of the Cavaliers, an assem¬ 
blage of Swedish daredevils, most of them nobly- 
born, who, a century ago, were lodged in one 
of the dependencies of Ekeby by their patroness, 
the Major’s wife, the lady-bountiful of that place. 
They either caroused at home, or rode out, on 
horseback or in sleighs, to join in and augment 
the Varmland revelries. Each Cavalier had his 
own special gift, and chief of them was Gosta 
Berling, the unfrocked priest, who excelled them 
all at anything. 

That is the scheme of the story, and as I 
roamed about I could not help wondering at what 
time these heroic figures passed away and became 
extinct, to give way to the ordinary persons that 
we all are to-day. And not only the Cavaliers 
but all the starry ones, the top-liners, of the past. 
It is only a hundred years ago—three generations 
—since the Cavaliers made the rafters of Ekeby 
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ring; but where are they now? Where are their 
descendants bearing the torch, or, if you will 
painting the district red? 

Wherever I went I saw nothing but very 
ordinary Swedes: peasants in the fields, business 
men in the streets, and, in the hotels, law- 
abiding citizens, with unexciting ladies, very 
different from the airy goddesses who dance and 
nestle in Selma Lagerldf’s pages. In England 
we meet no longer with anyone so modern and 
domestic as Mr. Micawber. In Marseilles you 
will search in vain for a Marius. In France, on 
your first tour in Gascony, straight from the pages 
of Dumas, you notice that all traces of D’Artagnan 
have fled. There are the old chateaux, there is 
the old pave over which romantic riders might 
have clattered; but there is no D’Artagnan any 
more. The chateaux, one is told, have been sold 
to industriels’; at some period the great breed 

died out. But when? Or did it never exist? 
Perish the thought. 

As I say, I saw in Varmland nothing like the 

Cavaliers; but I went to Ekeby, which is now the 

abode of a conventional country gentleman. I 

did not see Selma Lagerldf herself, but I saw her 

house, at Marbacca, which is rather like a 

colonial home in Pennsylvania, with columns; 

and I bought picture-postcards of her, in one of 

which, white-haired and dignified, she sits at 

work at a desk, and in another she stands at full 

^ngth in the hall. Picture-postcards! The 
Cavaliers never bought any. 

Nor did I see any of the wolves or bears which 
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roamed these parts in GOsta Berling’s time. In 
fact, one of the most thrilling episodes in the book 
is that in which in his sleigh, drawn by Don 
Juan, he carries off the fascinating Anna, and they 
are pursued by wolves to their very door. Per¬ 
haps when Sweden is under snow and ice these 
creatures still raven, but the other day there were 
none. Nor did I get a glimpse of an elk, 
although several of them had been seen to cross 
one of the roads not far from Karlstad only a 
week before I was there. In all the lonelier parts 
I peered and peered for an elk: but in vain. 
Meanwhile, I was told, the King was shooting 
them and the Crown Prince was photographing 
them. 

For the reindeer of Sweden one must go farther 
north, and I had no time; but, in the form of thin 
slices of delectable dark-red meat, certain of them 
came to all the ‘cold tables’, of the allurements of 
which I have elsewhere written. It is at the 
‘cold table’ in sensible Sweden that the traveller 
can instantly obtain a variety of food with which 
to take the edge from his hunger, instead of, as 
too often over here, having to wait so long that, 
by the time the mutton and cabbage arrive, he 
has lost interest. I say ‘cold table’, but two or 
three hot dishes are always included—the whole 
never costing more than two crowns and a half, 
or well under three English shillings. 

Plate in hand, I visited and revisited many 
‘cold tables’ in Sweden, but none were so lavish 
as at Orebro and Uppsala. Lest, however, I 
seem to sound too greedy, let me say that at 
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Uppsala I also visited the University Library, 
where the Codex Argenteum is preserved, and I 
saw Swedenborg’s tomb in the cathedral, while at 
Orebro (replete) I explored the ancient church. 

Sweden is certainly a country vastly different 

from our own, and I wish I had discovered it 

sooner. I hope to go there again, and I hope 

that other English people will go there too. Or 

do I. Not in battalions, anyway—we must not 

have Sweden crowded. We must not have it 

with hoardings beside the roads, such as the 

English seem to be so fond of, or with cottages 

adjoining each other that provide tea. The 

Swedes have excellent beer, but they do not shout 

about it; tea they do not drink at all. A Sweden 

that had newspapers which I could read, or boys 

proclaiming winners, or greyhound racing, would 

be no holiday country for me; and English people 

who are fond of being run over, or of leaping into 

s afety and who are curt with foreigners because 

they have manners and customs unlike their own, 

will be wiser to stay away. In fact, I am not sure 

that Sweden and I want any visitors at all; and if 

the result of what I am saying is to decide any 

English readers to make Sweden their objective 

next year, perhaps I should be considered as 
dumb. 


6 



OLD STORIES 


I HAVE been much disturbed by hearing 
lately, for the sixth time, a story which, when 
it was first related in my presence by one 
who knew, was associated with the late Lord Rose¬ 
bery: the famous Lord Rosebery, who was once 
Liberal Prime Minister, who won the Derby with 
‘ Ladas’ and who wrote the book about Napoleon 
at St. Helena. At a farmers’ dinner, it was said, 
the attendants, having served soup, were handing 
round lumps of ice for the tumblers. A farmer 
next to Lord Rosebery, thinking that, in high 
society, ice was meant as an accessory to soup, 
added some, whereupon Lord Rosebery immedi¬ 
ately called for a lump for his own plate. 

That is the story, and you will note the word 
‘whereupon’, which, rarely heard in real life, the 
raconteur finds it difficult to do without. 

I have since heard this story several times, on 
each occasion bearing upon the tact and presence 
of mind of either a nobleman or a member of the 
Royal Family. Once it was Lord Derby’s, but 
on the last occasion it was given to King George 
V, and henceforth, I fancy, will be chiefly his. 

‘Ah, but,’ said one of the company, ‘you should 
hear about the Duke of Windsor when he was 
the Prince of Wales, and the guest who drank 
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his finger-bowl,’ and he proceeded to tell us. 
It was again, he said, at a farmers’ dinner, where, 
observing that the servant had placed a golden 
finger-bowl by his side, the farmer next to the 
Prince drank it; whereupon His Royal Highness 
immediately and very publicly drank his too. 

We had, of course, all heard this. I forget 
exactly the last time it came my way, but I fancy 
Lord Lonsdale then had the credit. A farmers’ 
dinner, anyway. 

‘Yes,’ said another of our party, ‘that’s true 
enough. And you have heard, of course, of the 
farmer who took his knife to the peas. A natural 
enough thing to do, of course, especially for a 
farmer. But lest he should feel any confusion, 
what did his illustrious host do? Why, ate his 
peas with his knife too!’ 

‘Whereupon-’ I prompted. 

4 Whereupon,’ he added,‘every one else ate peas 
with a knife too,’ while I murmured to myself 
the old quatrain; 

I mix my peas with honey; 

I’ve done it aU my life. 

It makes the peas taste funny. 

But it keeps them on the knife. 

Now those three stories are all good, and I have 
no doubt that the tact that they illustrate is an 
aristocratic possession. What I want to em¬ 
phasize is, however, that we have all heard them 
before and each time about a different although 
equally thoughtful host. The question then is, 
who was the hero of the incident at its first time 
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on earth, or is there a factory for such stories which 
from time to time are put into circulation anew? 

The world is full of Societies for discovering 
this and that source, and for investigation into 
every kind of origin, and I wish that some person 
or some association would inquire into the true 
begetters of the good things. Apart from the 
examples I have given, at the moment I want very 
much to know who first said that So-and-so was 
‘every other inch a gentleman’. With my own 
eyes I have seen it put down to Miss Rebecca 
West, to Mr. Frederick Lonsdale and to Mr. 
Noel Coward; and no doubt it has also been 
attributed to Mr. Max Beerbohm, to Mr. George 
S. Kaufman and to the late Oliver Herford. 
But did any of those really say it? Or is there a 
witty man in some dark place who invents these 
things and decides upon which prominent indi¬ 
vidual they shall be fathered? Joe Miller I 
suspect to have been a very dull fellow, but look 
at the jokes he is said to have made. 



THE WAGON 
(an interlude) 

A FTER many years of successful resistance, 
I have been placed on the wagon. 
Medical men, sought and chosen with 
great care for their broadmindedness and leniency, 
have been so disloyal as to set me there. 

It is not for long, I trust, but I am there, on the 
box-seat. Or will it be for long? 

In any case I don’t like it. I prefer to be 
normal, not abnormal. I hate to have to ask for 
special treatment. I hate to have to explain to 
hosts and hostesses. Indeed, if the treatment 
continues, I shall refuse to be a guest any more. 
The world is arranged for the majority, and the 
majority take a glass. 

.The question, What, on the wagon, shall we 
drink in place of what, if we were not on the 
wagon, we should go for? becomes very real. 
Water is the obvious solution. ‘Keep to water 
for a while,’ the doctors say. But who wants 
water? especially as, every now and then, and 
recently at Croydon, it has been suspect. There 
are substitutes with a little flavour: lemonade, 
lemon squash, lime-juice. There used to be a 
preparation of hops of which I remember a bishop 
stating, in the advertisement, ‘It looks like beer, 
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it smells like beer, it tastes like beer, but it is 
not beer’; but it is long since I heard of this. 
Besides, who wants an imitation as close as that? 

The water that doctors prescribe has to be 
something bottled, probably foreign and expen¬ 
sive; but it is absurd that directly one is relegated 
to the wagon, economy should not set in. We 
have always understood that to be on the wagon 
was a great saving; but apparently not. To be 
on the wagon, and at the same time to have to pay 
heavily for water, is surely ridiculous. 

I wonder what raspberry-vinegar tastes like 
now? It is years and years since I had any. It 
used to be delicious. 

One of the bad effects of being placed on the 
wagon is that after a while, from the superior 
height of the box-seat, all those who are not in this 
vehicle look wrong. On the box-seat one be¬ 
comes self-righteous. ‘How much better,’ I 
think, ‘it would be for A. if he gave up alcohol.* 
‘That party last night,’ I think—‘how deplorably 
they drank’, and yet it was really a very quiet affair 
and no one exceeded. ‘Poor B.,’ I think, ‘ I don’t 
know what will happen if he doesn’t take care’— 
and B. is quite ordinary except that when he is 
lunching out he takes port then as well as after 
dinner. ‘Port,* I think darkly: ‘an insidious 
wine: gouty.’ 

From the box-seat my attitude to cocktails is 
utterly condemnatory. Before the doctors got 
hold of me, I used now and then to cock my tail. 
But now that this trifling stimulation has been cut 
off I would have the whole world deprived too. 
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‘How anyone,’ I say (ungrammatically), ‘can 
ginger themselves up before a meal with such 
mixtures, beats me. Women too; quite young 
girls. It’s an outrage!’ And only a few weeks 
ago, joining in such social gatherings, I gave our 
modest conviviality no thought, certainly no 
censure. 

Perched on the box-seat one cannot help 
wondering about the difference between water 
and the other thing. What is it that, entering the 
system, wine and spirits do that water does not? 
And why should our friends, who are no healthier 
than ourselves, flourish on their potations when, 
unless we cease to partake, we are threatened 
with maladies? That inequality, that unfairness, 
strikes one, sitting on the box, as a monstrous 
thing. And old So-and-so, who does not, as we 
did, drink only at meals, but who nips all day, 
why do no doctors predict disaster to him? But 
—and this is a very serious thought—perhaps 
they do and he pays no attention. 

There is, I am afraid, no doubt that as one 
continues on the wagon one gets more accus¬ 
tomed to it. There are some, I am told, who in 
course of time, their session being prolonged, 
come first to resignation and then to complete 
acceptance. I hope I shall be able to defy such 
surrender; but you never know. 

But the wagon is not all. In addition to 
having to contemplate from that exalted position 
the world which drinks, I have been alienated also 
from my fellow eaters, and have already begun to 
look upon them too with grave doubts. Not 
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satisfied with warning me against alcohol, poor 
old alcohol, the doctors have cut me off from what 
they call ‘butchers’ meat’. I personally had not 
been in the habit of dividing up viands in this 
way. But doctors do. By ‘butchers’ meat’ 
doctors mean joints and steaks and chops and in¬ 
wards, all of which they forbid and all of which I 
like, while everything else is covered by‘chicken’. 
Chicken, which I have been in the habit of avoid¬ 
ing, must now become my steady diet. Exactly 
how the flesh of fowl is beneficial and a slice of 
saddle of lamb detrimental, I have not discovered; 
but heaven help us if we don’t believe that 
doctors knowl 

‘No wine, no spirits and no butchers’ meat,’ 
they say: ‘three guineas, please.’ Poor butchers, 
how would they live if all doctors said this? And 
the vintners would have to find something more 
precious than the stuff they now sell. 

The real trouble about this wagon business I 
have left to the last. In a word it is this: how do 
we know that the doctors are right? ‘ If you don’t 
go on the wagon,’ they say, ‘we can’t answer for 
the consequences.’ But so long as we obey, we 
shall never be able to test them: the consequences 
will not be learned. If we were to come untimely 
off the box-seat, would there be a tragedy? Un¬ 
less we come off it the matter will never be cleared 
up. 

A dilemma indeed. 

How to decide? 

‘Gee up, Dobbin.* 



CONSPIRATORS FROM WITHOUT? 


T HE story that I wish to lay before you is 
noteworthy in having, in addition to its 
ordinary character, a very remarkable 
element of timeliness—so remarkable as to sug¬ 
gest that the practical joker can, on occasion, be 
assisted by occult influences: that there are 
unknown powers which, liking a jest to be sym¬ 
metrical, behave accordingly; that even super¬ 
nature has its fun. 

I can vouch for the truth of the narrative, 
because I was the central figure. 

To begin with, I must confess that for a long 
time a certain theatrical performer was one of my 
‘blackest beasts’ and that I had made no secret 
of letting people know it. Apart from prevailing 
impishness, this was the reason why a family with 
whom I am on familiar terms perpetrated the 
practical joke which I am about to record. 

They first cut some portraits of the comedian 
out of the newspapers; prepared a letter to me as 
from a homesick settler in Africa, urging me to 
lose no time in seeing this very accomplished and 
charming entertainer; enclosed it in an envelope 
to which with great skill they had transferred a 
couple of Uganda stamps, postmarked; and, all 
unknown to me, when I was on a visit to their 
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house, slipped the letter into one of the inside 
pockets of my overcoat. 

So far so good—except that they did not know 
that this was an overcoat which I rarely wore and 
that I never kept anything in that particular 
pocket. Moreover, as the year was getting 
warmer, the need for overcoats was becoming 
less. Even so, however, as you will see, these 
wanton wags were being protected. 

For a long time the envelope lay undisturbed: 
certainly for two months. There then came, 
however, a day of rain, when I put on the overcoat 
in order to be warm on a motor-ride to London, 
in the course of which I had to stop at the Croy¬ 
don Aerodrome to make an inquiry. 

So far there is little enough in this story, which 
relates merely how the practical-jokers had pre¬ 
pared a subtle plot, and how that plot had failed. 
At any moment during the period which had 
passed I might inadvertently have put my hand 
into the inside pocket of the overcoat and drawn 
the letter out. But I had not done so. 

With the next step we come to the extra 
dimension. While I was outside the aerodrome, 
a man, on the way to his own car, stopped to 
scrutinize mine, and although he was muffled as 
though he had just descended from a flight, I 
recognized the theatrical performer whom, at any 
rate on the stage, I did not like and at the same 
time I remembered having read that he was an 
amateur aviator. 

A few moments after his departure, in the 
search for a handkerchief, I put my hand in the 
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unfamiliar pocket, and was astonished to find an 
envelope there. 

With difficulty I deciphered the post-markings 
over the Uganda stamps and saw that they 
belonged to a distant date. Then, filled with 
perplexity, for I knew no one in Uganda, I 
opened the letter and read it. 

Here was coincidence indeed. Within a 
minute of seeing the top-liner in the flesh, I was 
reading a letter from a stranger in Africa sound¬ 
ing his praises and exhorting me to join in the 
chorus. 

That is what happened, and naturally I saw 
no reason for disbelief, and told the story to many 
people as an extraordinary occurrence. It was 
not until two or three months later that I heard 
the truth of the preparation of the hoax. The 
preparation, however, matters little; the consum¬ 
mation is the thing, and the point is: how much 
better than they knew, the hoaxers had builded. 

Had I found the letter, as they expected I 
should, on my way home the day after they had 
slipped it in my pocket, I might have at once 
suspected its genuineness, yet even with this poor 
triumph they would have been satisfied. 

But the fates were working otherwise. It was 
two or three months later, and when the theatrical 
star was present, that I was to make the discovery, 
and hence my claim that there exist occult powers 
which like a joke and like it to be symmetrical: 
supernature which enjoys its fun. 



BOWS AND ARROWS 


TO M. S. 

I N the minds of most of us there linger phrases, 
remembered not always too distinctly, from 
early reading. I can cite two that, in my 
own case, often recur opportunely or inoppor¬ 
tunely, both fraught, somewhat surprisingly, with 
virtue. One of them I have always known to 
come from Old Adam, in As You Like It , who 
attributed his sound condition to the fact that he 
never had applied ‘hot and rebellious liquors in 
his blood , and the other, not dissimilar, was the 
remark which Hubert in Ivanhoe frequently 
made, to the effect that ‘a man can do but his 
best. Why these blameless sentiments should 
have fixed themselves in my mind, I cannot 
explain. But, although even in my own blood 
I have often applied hot and rebellious liquors 
(a very pleasant experience), and although I may 
not always be doing my best, there the phrases 
are, continually, just round the corner. 

Old Adam I have not much visualized, but 
the other day, when I was watching some archers 
shooting at a target, and even drawing a bow 
myself, the scene in which Hubert speaks his 
words came suddenly back to me and I saw 

again that sturdy yeoman and his match with 
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Locksley. Ever since I first read the story this 
has been the incident that I have remembered; 
and when I looked again at the book, after many 
years, I found that at this point I could anticipate 
each of Scott’s sentences. 

The rest of Ivanhoe did not strike me as too 
re-readable, but the chapter in which Hubert 
and Locksley shoot against each other is still one 
of the most thrilling in all literature. 

Let me quote a little. 

Hubert, who, as victor in the first trial of skill, had the right to 
shoot first, took his aim with great deliberation, long measuring 
the distance with his eye, while he held in his hand his bended 
bow, with the arrow placed on the string. . . . The arrow 
whistled through the air and lighted within the inner ring of the 
target, but not exactly in the centre. 

‘You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert,’ said his 
antagonist, bending his bow, ‘or that had been a better shot.’ 

So saying, and without showing the least anxiety to pause upon 
his aim, Locksley stepped to the appointed station, and shot his 
arrow as carelessly in appearance as if he had not even looked 
at the mark. He was speaking almost at the instant that the 
shaft left the bowstring, yet it alighted in the target two inches 
nearer to the white spot which marked the centre than that of 
Hubert. 

‘By the light of heaven!’said Prince John to Hubert,‘an’thou 
suffer that runagate knave to overcome thee, thou art worthy of 
the gallows!’ 

Hubert had but one set speech for all occasions. ‘An’ your 
highness were to hang me,’ he said, ‘a man can but do his best. 
Nevertheless, my grandsire drew a good bow-’ 

The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all his generation!’ inter¬ 
rupted John; ‘shoot, knave, and shoot thy best, or it shall be the 
worse for thee!' 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and . . . shot so 
successfully that his arrow alighted in the very centre of the 
target. 
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‘A Hubert! a Hubert!’ shouted the populace ... ‘In the 
clout!—in the clout—a Hubert for ever!’ 

‘Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley,’ said the Prince, 
with an insulting smile. 

‘I will notch his shaft for him, however,’ replied Locksley. 

And letting Hy his arrow with a little more precaution than 
before, it lighted right upon that of his competitor, which it split 
to shivers. 

—A long quotation, I admit, but both matter and 
manner demand it. I used to read and read the 
passage and never tire of it. All narratives of 
successful rivalry are exciting: but this one is the 
best. ‘In the cloutT To-day we should say ‘In 
the gold!* 

Continuing to watch and emulate the archers 
of to-day, who were shooting at a target in a 
meadow in Essex, on high ground under a 
summer sky of cloud and sun, I thought what a 
pity it is that there is archery practically no more: 
by no more not meaning that the pastime is 
extinct, but that one has to seek it. There is not 
a target on every village green, as there are 
stumps. Not only, I thought, is archery a 
beautiful form of exercise, far less noisy and far 
more becoming than pulling a trigger, but, from 
the point of view of the Secretary for War, if 
every one shot with arrows and arrows only, they 
would be sufficiently lethal. Apart from the 
dignity and distinction which the mere act of 
bending the bow and loosing the arrow confers, 
archery indeed has been sufficient. Did not the 
Norman Conquest, I reflected, which gave this 
great country its new trend, have its origin in the 
chance that at the Battle of Hastings an arrow shot 
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into the air by one of our invaders, falling to earth 
again, pierced the eye of Harold and led to victory? 
Mausers and machine-guns and bombs in plenty 
have come in since then; but was there any need? 
Any real need? An arrow was sufficient for 
William the Conqueror. 

I thought also, as I watched my hostess draw¬ 
ing her bow and then heard the plop indicating 
that she had hit the target, what a lovely exercise 
archery is for women: forcing them to stand so 
majestically, with their heads proudly erect, 
emphasizing the beauty of their arms: in short, 
turning them into goddesses. 

If, as I hope may be the case, archery becomes 
again a fashion, women should be a primary 
cause. I have seen them now at most sports, 
outdoor and in, and I can say that for the exploita¬ 
tion of the grace of the female form divine, lawn 
tennis, with its spasmodic movements, comes last, 
and cricket last but one; while, after skating, 
archery is easily first. I am speaking now of 
outdoor sports. Indoors women are at their 
best^-or at any rate their arms are—when they 
play billiards or the violin. 

Anyway, by whatever influence, archery must 
come back. I am told it is coming back, as it 
has come back in America, where there already 
are 300,000 bowmen. After visiting the con¬ 
verted graveyard behind the Chapel of the Ascen¬ 
sion, in the Bayswater Road, where the London 
Toxophilists congregate and plops are incessant, 
I thought that, for the ageing, no abode in London 
could be more entertaining than a back room 
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in Connaught Street, overlooking this ground. 
There one might sit throughout the season, 
comforted by the sound of plops and delightedly 
watching bow-women being turned to goddesses. 



REUNION 


T HERE is something very encouraging in 
the greetings of old friends after a few 
months’ separation; and there is no 
place where one encounters more of it than in 
the pavilion at Lord’s when cricket again begins. 
As I sat there on May Day in order to see the 
first ball bowled, I was very conscious of this 
cordial spirit of reunion animating the place. 
The great room filled with members, old and 
young (but chiefly old, for the young, I hope, 
were themselves playing elsewhere), all wanting 
to know how each other was. Even if they did 
not wait for the answer, they all asked the ques¬ 
tion and shook hands warmly upon it. But 
there were answers, too, chiefly from those who 
had been abroad for the winter or who were 
temporary exiles in Government service; and 
these, of course, had something to tell. But 
most of us merely shook hands and took stock, 
perhaps mentally recording the fact that the other 
looked greyer or seemed older or had been letting 
his chest slip down; and sometimes we dared to 
say it or endured listening to it. 

And not seldom, I thought, there was an ele¬ 
ment of surprise that the encountered one should 
be alive at all. Reciprocative, too: how had he 
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managed to evade the enemy, and also how had 
we? A sad commentary on the brevity and 
uncertainty of life, in which, after we have ceased 
to be young and hopeful, disaster is the thing we 
expect. 

There is no other such focus as Lord’s for 
these renewed annual gatherings of old acquain¬ 
tance. Golf, for instance, not only has no such 
headquarters, but is played all the year round, 
and football, of both varieties, is played for eight 
months out of the twelve and attracts a different 
type of votary; and in any case it is also without 
headquarters. Nor could I imagine any bond 
between the North-country lads and lassies who, 
with vivid caps or rosettes of red or white, usually 
invade us at this time, on their way to Wembley, 
and the Londoners on whom they descend from 
their sleepless journey. For few of them have 
ever met before. In England, cricket, with all 
its glorious unexpectedness, never draws anything 
like this horde of spectators; nor do its lovers 
parade the streets with rattles. 

A cricket match, being leisurely, lasting for 
three days of summer, can hold the attention of 
octogenarians, more especially as those octo¬ 
genarians once themselves hit sixes, or like to 
believe they did. In fact, the spell of cricket 
can be very like the spell of the stage, for it is 
looked at in much the same way, the events 
passing before the eyes of a stationary audience; 
and memories of great performers and per¬ 
formances are treasured in the same way, too. 
It< is possible that many of these festive visitors 
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from the North will never forget how their 
champions beat the foe and how the heroes of 
the moment, with bare knees and high steps, 
helped to do it; but I cannot see them wrapping 
up this feat in cotton wool and bringing it out 
with any of the reverence that accompanies 
recollections of Grace and Toole, Irving and 
Trumper, Hutchings and Hammond, Leslie 
Henson and Bradman. 

One can think of many events where this 
annual stocktaking, melancholy or invigorating, 
occurs: the Boat Race, regimental dinners, 
Burns’ Night, West Countrymen’s gatherings in 
London, and so forth. These, however, are the 
meeting-places of men whose acquaintanceship 
is rooted in maturity. It is the Eton and Harrow 
match and Old School dinners generally, the 
company at which first met when they were 
boys, that lead to most surprises. The boy may 
be the father of the man, but it is often very 
difficult to detect the resemblance. ‘Can you 
really be Smith—I mean the Smith who used to 
help me with those verses? Well I’m hanged 1 ’ 
And Smith, not too well pleased, yet glad to be 
recognized, may reply, ‘I don’t know that I’ve 
altered so much, but you—what have you been 
doing to yourself? Of course, I knew you at 
once, but you gave me a bit of a turn for a 
moment.’ But in a very little while they are as 
friendly as ever they were, almost boys again, 
for it is amazing how quickly we can become 
accustomed to change. In fact, only total 
strangers retain ugliness. 
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No two persons are exactly alike. I personally 
can remember none, but two persons can be 
nearly enough alike to set up many puzzles. I 
remember that, many years ago, at Brighton, the 
brothers Walter and Louis Winans were so 
much alike that, when they attended Meets, the 
horse of one of them had a ribbon and the other 
not; but, even then, a good memory was needed 
by those who would distinguish them. And I 
remember with chagrin how once, on a race¬ 
course, I saw someone who reminded me of an 
acquaintance whom I had lost for years, even 
hearing that he had settled in Australia; and, 
wishing to make contact again, after examining 
him from every angle until I thought I was sure, 
I spoke to him—only to recognize in a moment 
that I had made a mistake. Face to face I could 
see a difference which his figure had not ex¬ 
pressed. I escaped, with apologies, as quickly 
as I could, and I relate the incident merely to 
proffer the counsel that a racecourse is not the 
best place for such an occurrence. Men accused 
of being other men are more suspicious there; 
and I realized afterwards that he probably thought 
he had run a-very great risk. 



SUCCESSFUL FINANCE—AT LAST 


W E were talking during lunch about the 

usual thing—money: how to get it; how 
to hold it; how to do without it; howto 
avoid or evade the income-tax; and howto pay it, 
with the usual rider condemning the Government. 

There is, of course, nothing in such talk, 
except further proof of the fatuity of speech; 
but on this occasion a contribution to the mys¬ 
teries of revenue was undoubtedly suggested, for 
‘I’ve discovered,’ said Vincent, ‘a new way to 
make fourteen pounds.’ 

‘Why fourteen? Why not forty?’ some one 
asked. 

‘Or four?’ asked another. 

‘You’ll see,’ said Vincent, pleasantly conscious 
that the spotlight was on him. ‘The other 
evening,’ he continued, 'when I was changing 
for dinner, I missed my note-case. It was 
nowhere to be found, not in any pocket either of 
my coat or overcoat. I was miserable; I wouldn’t 
have lost it for anything. Looking back, I 
realized that, after paying in the afternoon for 
the cinema-* 

‘So that’s what you do when you leave the 
office?’ some one asked. 

‘And why not?’ he demanded. ‘I never go to 
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the cinema till after five. It’s as good as playing 
bridge, anyway.’ 

‘You go alone, of course?’ 

‘As I was saying,’ Vincent proceeded, ‘after 
paying for the cinema, I must by mistake have put 
the note-case into my overcoat-pocket instead of 
my coat-pocket ; and then, when I took off" my 
overcoat before I sat down, it must have fallen 
out. That’s how I argued. So I rang up the 
cinema and told them exactly where I was sitting 
and begged them to search for it.’ 

‘Mightn’t she have been keeping it for you 
and forgotten to give it back?’ some one sweetly 
inquired. 

‘She?’ 

‘You weren’t alone, were you?’ 

‘After a while,’ said Vincent, ‘the cinema people 
rang up. No sign of it. I asked them to look 
again, and again they replied that there was no 
luck. I was in despair; the note-case was a present, 
with the most intimate associations. It had my 
initials on it. It was full of season-tickets too. 

‘My next thought was the police, because I 
realized that I might have been robbed while in 
the queue at the box-office. I couldn’t remem¬ 
ber being jostled, but then pickpockets are so 
clever. Only that morning I had read an account 
of how a judge had been robbed of his note-case 
while the pocket it was in had been buttoned up; 
and then the nuns with false arms in ’buses. 
Nothing they can’t do, these thieves. So directly 
I had dressed, I went to Vine Street.’ 

‘Very risky,’ said some one. 
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‘Why risky?’ 

‘Putting your head in the lion’s mouth. 
They’d never find it; but if they did, you’d have to 
be prosecutor and lose hours, if not days, in a 
police-court, and get your name in the papers, 
and very likely your picture—and that’s no oil- 
painting—and, what’s worse, make enemies for 
life of the rest of the gang. No, not good 
enough. You should have let it go.’ 

‘But I couldn’t,’ said Vincent. ‘I had to have 
it back. At any rate, I had to do something. 
So I went to Vine Street, where they are charming. 
Absolutely charming. The constables at the Lost 
Property Office belong, as every one knows, to the 
Heavenly Choir; but the officials at Vine Street 
are the essence of sympathy too. I gave every 
particular and it was set down in the book as 
though by the Recording Angel. Not very 
quickly, I’ll admit, but with precision. Of course 
the policeman called the note-case a “wallet”— 
I guessed he would do that—but the rest of the 
description was exact. 

‘He didn’t, however, hold out much hope. 
“They’ll keep anything that’s valuable,” he said, 
“and destroy the rest. In fact, you can be fairly 
sure that they’ve already done so. That is, if 
the wallet was stolen at all. We have so many 
cases where what people thought was stolen was 
only mislaid. You’re quite sure you’ve looked 
everywhere?” he asked. “Quite,” I replied. I 

shouldn’t be here if I weren’t.” 

‘We wished each other good evening, and I 

went to my club, to a very belated dinner. 
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‘As I entered, the porter told me that there 
was a telephone-message from my flat to say that 
the note-case had been found. I had absent- 
mindedly slipped it in a drawer of the dressing- 
table under some handkerchiefs. What do you 
think of that?’ 


We expressed no surprise. Such things, as 
the policeman had said, are continually happening. 

'So I telephoned,’ said Vincent, ‘to Vine Street 
and the cinema people, and sat down to dine in a 
mood of perfect peace. Such peace and bliss as 
I haven’t known for years. In fact, it was almost 
worth the anxiety.’ 

‘But,’ some one asked, ‘you still haven’t told 
us this new way of making fourteen pounds.* 

‘OhP he said, ‘that’s why I was so contented 
as I ate; you see there were exactly fourteen 
pounds in the wallet.* 
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A LEGACY 


‘y DON’T exactly want to die,’ said Old Claus, 

I as I sat beside his bed,‘but I think the world 
JL is becoming a very suitable place to leave.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked. ‘Is there not still a wind on 
the heath?’ 

‘No doubt,’ he replied, ‘but I am growing 
older and people are getting worse. For private 
gratification, a little Christianity may be practised: 
but, if ever there was any, it has passed from real 
life. I see increasingly around me greed and 
bellicosity and commonness and scandal. In a 
certain proportion they were always there; but 
the Press has been feeding the flames.’ 

‘So what?’ I asked in the American vernacular. 

‘So I shall be the more ready to die,’ he said. 

If I was silent it was not because I did not 
agree, but because cynics dislike support. 

‘Don’t worry,’ he said. 4 When the time comes, 
we’re most of us ready to go. It is the survivors 
for whom sorrow should be kept.’ 

I shall never cease to miss my old friend; and 
not the less so because of the odds and ends which 
he left among his papers, some of which I have 
been copying. 
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Thus:—When one studies astronomy or 
geology, or goes to a flower show, or examines the 
eye of a spider, it is possible, even easy, to believe 
in God or in some mysterious primal impulse, 
but nothing that I have even seen has led me to 
believe that God is a benignant father in Heaven, 
with any interest in virtue or kindness. The 
evidence is all the other way. How could there 
be such a God when there are big-game expedi¬ 
tions, and children outside public-houses, and 
share-pushers, and lying house-agents, and gorse- 
common incendiaries? 

A practical definition of ‘neighbour’ would 
be, a contiguous resident into whose garden one 
throws things. 

Heaven might be defined as a problematical 
region in which ‘Our Father’ entrenches Himself. 

The contemporary world may take a man 
at his own valuation; but posterity makes up its 
own mind. Not, however, that posterity much 
matters. 

There is no illness that I have not been able to 
correct by a long night’s sleep, and perhaps the 
malady that we call life may be cured in the same 
way. 

Never be afraid of hurting the susceptibilities 
of very old people. 

There should be no intellectual intolerance. 
Everybody knows something that the other 
fellow doesn’t know. 
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The world will never get any better, because 
there is no transmission of genius and we won’t 
learn by experience. If Shakespeare could have 
bequeathed his brain, or if we could remember 
what war means, there might be some hope. 

Waiting for to-morrow’s Cross-Word key has 
become our principal industry. 

I can remember everything except my promises. 

‘Still are my pleasant vices, my cormorants, 
awake.’ 

He brought to the conduct of others a judge¬ 
ment of the sternest Puritanism. 

In not making me a rich man they spoilt a 
very good rich man. 

No man is so ugly or silly as not to be admired 
by some woman, but there are a few women who 
escape the attentions of men. 

‘No, he was not absolutely broke. He always 
kept two pennies in a box by his bedside, to 
close his eyes with, and by gad, sir, they were 
used.’ 

It is a strange thing that, in the natural course 
of events, no man reads the paper in which an 
attack upon him is printed. The article has to 
be shown to him—and always is. 

An adequate testimonial to the humour of a 
comedian is that line at the close of his epitaph: 
‘He made the orchestra laugh.’ 
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When a man has been living in sin with a 
woman, and his conscience begins to trouble him 
at the same time that he begins to tire of her, 
God help the woman. 

I was the least self-conscious of men until I 
had my portrait painted. After that, for months, 
I was always looking in the mirror and wondering 
if the reflection were properly drawn and accurate. 

We all want to play destiny. 

The state of Holy Acrimony. 

His delight in his own jokes was in no danger 
of rivalry from any of his hearers. 

Woman is an attractive and expensive creature 
who plays with the wrong ball at billiards. 

Other people’s difficulties are so simple to 
solve. 


He was always climbing up his family tree and 
insulting one from the branches. 


‘Damn him, he says good-bye so eagerly.* 


An allegory should be written about the good 
dutiful man who, so that his home might be more 
attractively furnished and appointed, and his 
children might go to a good school, denied him¬ 
self—although liking beer and a whisky-and- 
soda almost too much—all luxuries; but coming 
to die, he found himself rewarded by a cosy corner 
seat in the saloon bar of The Everlasting Arms . 



GOLDEN RULES FOR EASTER 


A S the woods and lanes are full of flowers, 
this seems to be a good time for us to pull 
ourselves together and make sure that we 
shall not disgrace Britons at play. We must 
behave. 

First of all we must complete our plans for 
the proper treatment of Mother Nature, that 
over-rated tyrant. She has been said to loathe 
a vacuum, and she may do so: I am not suf¬ 
ficiently a man of science to know; but there is 
no doubt that she loathes monotony, and, since 
nothing can be more monotonous than the green 
of grass, how delighted she must be when we 
diversify that hue with paper. And that is of 
course what we must all do. Wherever we go 
for our picnics, we must be scrupulously caretul 
to scatter paper about and leave it everywhere: 
brown, white, yellow, blue, but principally white. 
We must be watchful to leave other things too, 
such as orange-peel and chicken-bones and crusts 
of bread, and burnt patches and charred sticks 
where we have made open-air fires; but paper will 
be best, partly because it is so noticeable, and 
partly because it blows about and is distributed, 
sometimes even sticking in the branches of the 
trees or on the thorns of bushes. Besides, it is 
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so cheap and plentiful, every penny newspaper 
containing many sheets. Let us therefore supply 
ourselves with plenty of newspapers, first to read 
and then to sit on, and lastly to abandon for the 
wind to bear where it listeth. 

Coming to the question of flowers, let us take 
the bluebell. And when I say take, I do not 
mean as an example, but literally. Let us take 
the bluebell, and the best way of taking it is to 
pull it up so that the long white stalk is wrenched 
out of the bulb. It happens to be the fact that, 
of all flowers, the bluebell is the one which is least 
satisfactory away from its own abode, where the 
blue and the green marvellously harmonize, and 
it has the distinction also of perishing almost 
soonest. But these trifles must not deter us. 
The important thing is to pluck as many bluebells 
as possible, without any leaves, tie a string tightly 
round them, and some hours later transfer them 
to a vase or basin or jug, in which they will quickly 
die. 

Many of us will of course rush about the 
country in motor-cars and charabancs, but a very 
large number must hike, because Old England 
would not be Old England any more if bands of 
half-naked young men and young women did not 
cover its face. Hiking seems to differ from 
walking only in two respects: one being that 
walkers often used sometimes to walk alone, and 
the other that walkers were clad. Knees are 
not beautiful, but we who hike must display 
them, and we like our companions to display 
them too; we prefer to carry in our knapsacks too 
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little; and if we return with any skin on our noses 
we consider the expedition a failure. In the true 
hiking spirit let us then sally forth and discover 
those secrets of hill and dale which are revealed 
only to the blistered, and let us neglect no oppor¬ 
tunity of not clearing anything up after us. 

What else can I urge for the right celebration 
of Easter? Should we visit any memorial, we 
must of course write our names on it; and if a 
tower or castle or belfry offers any woodwork, we 
must carve our initials. If in our rambles we 
come upon a secluded empty house, we must 
break the windows. But I am most concerned 
with strewing litter. Do not let us neglect that 
privilege to all who have immortal souls. 
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B EER, I seem to have seen publicly an¬ 
nounced somewhere, is best; but, besides 
barrels, there are various ways in which 
John Barleycorn can add to the attractions of the 
house. I have been, for instance, to Charley 
Brown’s, in the East End, where was, and prob¬ 
ably still is, a collection of ivory carvings and of 
such curios of the Orient as reach the neighbour¬ 
hood of the docks via sailor men, all calculated 
to beguile the customer in the intervals of slaking 
his thirst and, if possible, to promote more; and 
I can think of other museums attached to London 
bars, while there used to be, at Ringwood, in the 
New Forest, an inn that was also a menagerie. 
But such massed attacks are common; the visitor 
passes naturally from kangaroos to hops or from 
hops to kangaroos. 

Tea-houses can also employ these additional 
allurements. There is one in the Cuckmere 
valley, not far from Alfriston, that combines caged 
animals with its Souchong, while, the other day, 
in another part of Sussex, I found a roadhouse 
where, while the kettle boils, you may be happy 
among aviaries. 

Unexpectedness makes this roadhouse remark¬ 
able, for, whatever else you may be thinking 
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about as you approach it, the odds are heavy that 
you are not meditating on the proximity of the 
Nonpareil Bunting of South America, or the Blue 
Grosbeak of North America, or the Gouldian 
Grass Finch of Australia, or even of the Nutmeg 
Finch of Africa. Yet they are over there, all of 
them, in those sheds, together with hundreds 
more, and they will be delighted to see you; while 
one of them, an Indian Mynah, burnished like 
metal, will, between his piercing whistles, say 
‘Hullo!’ or ‘Good morning’, or ask ‘What are 
you doing?’ or, being a monitor as well as a 
Mynah, urge you to ‘Do as you’re told’. There 
are, in addition, such rarities as Donaldson’s 
Touraco, the Crown Starling of Abyssinia, and 
the Longtailed Glossy Starling; while there is 
also a Laughing Jackass, but on the afternoon 
of my visit it refused to laugh. Nor, with such 
a north-easter blowing, did I blame it. 

Looking at a love-bird, with its face as of a 
battered pugilist, I thought again of the Italian 
women who used to stand in the London streets 
with a cage of these little creatures, selling for¬ 
tunes. They had coloured handkerchiefs over 
their heads, and dark, appealing eyes, and the 
fortunes, which they sold for a penny, were 
printed on slips of paper received from the love¬ 
bird’s beak. Could Mussolini have recalled 
these innocent impostors, or did the British 
public tire of finding the pennyworths come 
untrue? Whatever happened, I cannot remem¬ 
ber, for many years have passed since I met 

with those lustrous entreaties, and, complying, 
s 
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read the ingenious vaguenesses of the printed 
slip. 

Although disliking cages, I must confess to 
experiencing much pleasure in studying the 
co ours of some of the exotic specimens in these 
Sussex sheds, all so far from home. The chang¬ 
ing blues of the Sugar-bird are like nothing we 
see over here, where plumage is drab; we have 
nothing sudden in our sober landscape like the 
gleam of the Yellow Oriole or the crimson of the 
Cardinal of Virginia. As for Parrots, they are 
too incredible, and one is amazed to think of the 
lavishness with which their feathers have been 
dyed. 

It would be odd if countries were now and then 
permitted to exchange their birds, and if in our 
own woods we now and then caught glimpses of 
some of these rainbow-tinted strangers, so aston¬ 
ishing to our eyes, but amid tropical trees so 
natural and ordinary. In default of such an 
exchange, we have to resort to the aviary. 

While still disliking cages, it seems to me that 
of all types of forced imprisonment that of the 
little bird is the least harmful to it or to us, or is 
most easily justified. And yet it is indeed 
difficult to evade the charge of inconsistency. I 
personally am guilty, or, at any rate, vulnerable, 
since on several occasions I have protested 
bitterly against the confined state of the eagles 
at the Zoo, while at the same time I have been 
keeping a canary in a cage. It is a decent-sized 
cage, of course, with a swing; not one of those 
tiny wooden cubicles in which bird-fanciers com- 
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press them while waiting for a customer. But 
still, it is a cage. There may be different grades 
of captivity, but the inconsistency remains. 

Well, it must be so, for I shall continue to 
resent the narrow quarters to which those glorious 
sun-defying creatures of the Andes are now con¬ 
demned in foggy London, and I shall continue 
to harbour, and nourish, and receive invigoration 
from, a little yellow songster bred in this country 
—a bird which, should it escape, would be 
pecked to death. 

The presence in this roadhouse collection of the 
most impudent of all foreign birds, impudent in 
the grotesqueness of it as a caricature of man— 
the Toucan—recalls the number of our friends 
and acquaintances of whom we are reminded as 
we walk from cage to cage. I don’t claim to 
know any one exactly like a Toucan, but he makes 
me think of one or two, while there are Parrots 
that make me think of more. It is, however, a 
commonplace that when similarities between the 
faces of those who have souls and those who have 
not, are being sought, the student should not 
neglect the aquarium. 

From live birds to stuffed ones is an easy, if 
downward, step, and having seen the Sussex 
aviary, it was simple to visit again the finest collec¬ 
tion of stuffed birds ever brought together by one 
man—the Booth Museum, at Brighton in the 
same county. I say again, because, when I was 
a boy, I was constantly there, and I often saw 
Mr. Booth, who himself shot or trapped every 
specimen, as he was being pushed about in his 
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wheeled chair, not realizing then, as I do now, 
what a tragedy this lameness (the result of a fall) 
must have been to so vigilant and daring an 
ornithologist. 

Even though it is long since I shot, and even 
though I shudder when I read how strange birds 
arriving on our shores are immediately pursued 
and killed, I can admire the Booth Museum for 
its completeness, and for the minute care with 
which, under the supervision of its founder, every 
specimen was set in its own habitat. For it was 
Booth’s custom, whenever he shot or captured a 
bird, to make a drawing of its surroundings, and 
even to bring away some of the vegetation, so 
that the taxidermist might reproduce an authentic 
background. A keen Sussex eye, for instance, 
would discern that the place where the Barn-owls 
are gathered together is the belfry of Chiltington 
church. Granted, therefore, that a specimen of 
every British bird, or of any foreign bird so 
indiscreet as to fly in our direction and encounter 
a Booth pellet, should be preserved, this is the 
way to preserve them. 

There are many people who are against shoot¬ 
ing anything, and against stuffing anything; but 
unless one is a vegetarian or a Jain, one cannot be 
logical. Even vegetarians eat eggs, which, left 
to mature, would become the chickens that, 
cooked, most of the opponents of slaughter can 
fall greedily upon. And vegetarians, I take it, 
would kill a marauding rat that had got into the 
larder, or would destroy a stinging wasp. Or 
would they? As for the Jains, they may allow 
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no crevice in their armour. I cannot say for 
certain, but I think so, because, somewhere in 
India, I once saw a female member of this tribe, 
wearing a respirator against the inhalation of 
flies, standing before her house, shaking from a 
piece of wood full of holes the lice that had 
crawled into it during the previous night. That 
solicitude for pests struck me as being even more 
than thorough. 

There is no memoir of Edward Thomas Booth 
(1840-90) in the Dictionary of National Biography , 
but I have discovered that he was born at Chalfont 
St. Giles, went to Harrow and Cambridge, lived 
for many years, when he was not travelling all 
over the British Isles in search of his quarry, at 
Brighton, and was buried at Hastings. That he 
began early as a naturalist we learn from the 
remark made to him by his tutor at Cambridge 
and from Booth’s subsequent comment. ‘Before 
ten years have passed,’ said the don, ‘you will 
repent the time wasted here.’ ‘More than twice 
ten years have passed,’ said Booth, some years 
later, when recalling the prophecy, ‘and his words 
have been fulfilled: I do regret that all my time 
at Cambridge was not spent in the fens.’ But 
no sooner was Cambridge behind him, than 
he flung himself into the gratification of his 
ornithological passion, assisted by health and 
fortune. 

No pains or expense were too exacting. The 
Stork that you find here, for instance, the only 
one that Booth had ever seen in this country (for 
this was before the time when we tried the experi- 
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ment of importing them, as the people of Bem- 
bridge will not soon forget), required a whole 
week’s patient trailing in the marshes of Norfolk 
until it was at last shot on Rush Hills, near 
Potter Heigham; the single example of the 
Chough, which was not shot but caught, cost 
£400 before the posse of Cornishmen on its track 
could circumvent it; and, for the White-tailed 
Eagle, Booth had to be suspended over a cliff* by 
a rope held by two Highlanders for many hours 
at a time. 

If the Natural History Museum at South Ken¬ 
sington is to thrive, and if natural history books 
are to be written—Gould’s British Birds not the 
least—there must be specimens that can be 
studied, and enthusiasts like Booth must be held 
in high honour, and it means nothing that a few 
minutes in a bird sanctuary, such as Lord Des- 
borough’s in Norfolk, would give me more 
pleasure. 

The full tale of my own inconsistencies is, how¬ 
ever, not yet told; for as I was leaving the building 
I had at once a sad yet exhilarating experience. 
Among the portraits in the lobby, including one 
of Booth himself, and one of the first curator here, 
who in physiognomy grew, I remember, very like 
a bird himself, was a photograph of the late Her¬ 
bert Langton, a Brighton doctor, present here 
in recognition of his work as an ornithologist. 
Seeing it, instantly my thoughts flew back to the 
month of May, in 1891, when he and I went for a 
holiday together to the Island of Coll in the Inner 
Hebrides; he as one intent upon adding to his 
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array of birds’ eggs, and I as his non-scientific 
companion observer. 

Leaving our very primitive inn early every 
morning, we would return at evening in time to 
blow the day’s spoil before dinner; to stow it 
safely away amid cotton-wool; and afterwards 
to eat and drink with a zest that I have never 
known since. 

Coll was then, at the northern end at any rate, 
a wild territory of heather and swamp and rock, 
which, from the moment that David MacBrayne’s 
steamer landed us there, to the moment when it 
took us off, was almost entirely our own. We 
were alone except for the Boniface and his wife 
and an old gamekeeper, who, with his setter 
Chloe, sometimes came to point the way, and 
once or twice took us to inspect his traps against 
the cannibalistic crows, which consisted of dead 
lambs in whose sockets had been fitted shining 
glass eyes and in whose wool snares had been 
hidden. How long ago! And to-day, I feel 
sure, every crofter has wireless, and there may 
even be a Coll Daily Mail. 



AS WE WERE? 

I. PENCIL AND KNIFE 

I HAVE before had occasion to remark that 
natural man, with his first duty to himself, 
was, of course, a thief, and that respect of the 
property of others came in only with the social 
system. And I am afraid that there are natural 
men still about. At any rate, in some one else’s 
possession there are, at this moment, a gold knife 
with my initials on it, and a gold pencil with my 
name and address on it, and the best of fountain- 
pens foolishly left behind in a hotel bedroom: 
possessions which are valued by me, and which, 
although I know where I lost them, all my efforts 
have failed to get back. I am not myself a saint, 
real or plaster, but I have an attitude towards the 
sanctity of ‘mine and thine* which makes this 
retention of those articles very perplexing; just 
as I am perplexed, on the road, when selfish 
motorists endanger life and licence by cutting in 
and trying to pass on blind bends—as I grieve 
to say they are constantly doing. The natural 
man again, whom no civic participation or respon¬ 
sibility seems to be able to bring into line. 

But the ordinary newspaper reader needs no 
reminding of this tendency to disregard the 
teaching that the wisdom of the ages has fixed 
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as right. One has but to analyse any issue of 
a popular daily: this morning’s, for example, 
which, although—retail—now out of date, is un¬ 
happily—wholesale—only too timely. To begin 
with, a Glasgow-born crook and gunman has 
been hanged in California; R.A.F. bombs have 
been dropped in Palestine on Arabs who have 
been terrorizing Jews; a political intriguer, who 
has been masquerading as Colonel this and 
Colonel that, tells his story; charred bones 
and a lock of hair have been found on a moor, 
and the police are busy; several Communist 
sailors have been arrested in Brazilian warships; 
new charges of Britain supplying dum-dum 
bullets to foreigners are made by the foe; a 
Swedish girl tells a Paris law-court that her love- 
potions have failed to win her the attentions of a 
millionaire-banker, and she is therefore suing the 
supplier of the philtres; a prison-sentence on a 
‘receiver’ is altered to a fine; a Russian comedian 
kills himself on the stage; three out of a group of 
bank defrauders are put back to be dealt with 
later, as habitual criminals, while a woman is 
sent to prison, and a youth of nineteen allotted 
three years at Borstal; there is still difficulty in 
fixing the guilt for a recent murder of three 
persons; a Detroit secret clan is charged with the 
murder of an American who was alleged to beat 
his wife; the confession of a nurse, who was 
recently hanged for poisoning, is made public; a 
raid on an Edinburgh betting set has been carried 
out by the police and twenty-seven persons have 
been arrested. 
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To-day there are more of such reports, but this 
is not a negligible bag, and if it is not so large as 
usual, the cause, I fear, is that so much space is 
given to the resignation of a Cabinet Minister, 
to racing news and forecasts. 

Petty theft, you notice, plays almost no part in 
my list. It is so common that it is no longer 
news—at any rate in the daily papers of the 
centre. But, of course, there are others; and the 
account of police-court proceedings anywhere in 
the provinces would yield a rich harvest. 

There is a record of compensating virtues, I 
admit: there are reports of charitable societies; 
private benefactions; brave deeds for others; 
strange conscience-provoked gifts to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer; but these are as they 
should be. We ought to promote virtue; we 
are brought up to do so: we are continually 
reminded that that is our duty; all teaching leads 
to that end. It is the conspicuous failure of our 
mentors that is concerning me just now, empha¬ 
sized by the retention of that knife and that pencil 
and that pen: and, even more, it is the tendency, 
which I seem to discern, for naughtiness to be on 
the increase. In fact, I wonder more and more 
how and when we English got the credit for 
behaving ourselves so well. I don’t think that 
we behave well at all. 

The old couplet says: 

He that prigs what isn’t his’n. 

When he’s copped will go to prison. 

But will he? That’s the rub. No one has gone 
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to prison for taking my property, marked with 
my name or initials as it is, nor do I know that I 
want them to go. What I want is that such 
things—anything belonging to any one else— 
should not be taken at all. Nor should it be 
difficult to get out of such anti-social habits, 
always providing that we wish to. But do we? 
Probably it is more fun to steal. We have all, I 
suppose, in our time, stolen, but some of us have 
contrived to steal no more. I hope I am one of 
those; and I really believe that I am. But of 
course I don’t absolutely know. Should the 
temptation be sufficiently alluring. . . . Still, 
honesty is my desire. 

I cannot help remembering that the most con¬ 
temptuously honest woman that I ever knew 
was accustomed, in foreign hotels, when the 
face-towels were exceptionally soft, to pack up 
one or two. That was her one delinquency; and 
to our remonstrances she did not even trouble to 
reply that she had probably been overcharged. 
It was the chink in her code. The same chink 
provides for the glass of his employer’s wine 
which the most upright butler relishes; the cigar¬ 
ette which the perfect parlourmaid abstracts. 
It explains, too, the whole system of perquisites 
or perks. None the less, code or perks, it 
remains a sin to steal a pin, and all official bringing 
up is against it. What non-official bringing-up 
does, I cannot say, as I move largely in untempted 
circles; but is there still, I wonder, a school pre¬ 
sided over by a Fagin where Charley Bateses and 
Artful Dodgers are instructed in the rudiments 
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of larceny? Since history is always repeating 
itself, and what has been, will be, most probably 
there is. And, if so, there is little more to be 
done, except to begin this article all over again. 

But one more thing regarding theft must be 
said. Without pretending to possess any special 
merit, or being in the least entitled to call the 
kettle black, I am sufficiently influenced as a 
member of the majority to feel an intense indigna¬ 
tion at certain misdemeanours, and also to be 
astonished by the lenience towards them dis¬ 
played by others with a far greater cause to be 
angry. When these delinquents are under dis¬ 
cussion, and severe disapproval is required, I am 
astounded by the amused indulgence that is 
extended to them. The saying ‘To know all is 
to forgive all may be divinely sound; but you 
cannot run a State on it. At any rate, I can find 
in those words no exoneration of the people who 
are now cutting with my knife (with my initials 
on it), and writing with my pencil (which has my 
name and address in full); possibly even marking 
passages in the Bible. 

II. ANOTHER EXAMPLE 

But that is not all. After the sad case of the 

pencil and knife and pen, came the sadder case of 

the sovereign; sadder, because to theft was added 
lying. 

One of the obsolete things that I do is to carry 
a metal sovereign-purse, into which I put, not 
sovereigns any more, but sixpences, so that at any 
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moment one of those small coins may be forth¬ 
coming. This I have done for several years: 
ever since, in fact, the late Sir William Bull 
allowed me to borrow the custom from him. In 
addition to the sixpences, I have always kept, at 
the bottom of the purse, as a stable foundation 
and as a form of insurance, an actual sovereign; 
and this, if, in an emergency, I ever had to sur¬ 
render, I should, of course, as soon as possible 
afterwards, redeem. 

Until the other evening I had succeeded in 
never parting from the gold coin. The other 
evening, however, having come, without noticing 
it, to the end of the sixpences, I automatically 
slipped the sovereign into the hand of the waiting 
attendant—a door-keeper—serenely said ‘Good 
night’, and went home. 

When, the next morning, I opened the sove¬ 
reign-purse to refill it with sixpences, I was 
horrified to find what I had done and immediately 
took steps to get the sovereign (which happened 
to be an heirloom) back. 

I communicated at once with some one in 
authority over the door-keeper, and even went so 
far as to promise the attendant to whom in mis¬ 
take I had given the coin, the market price of 
exchange, which I think was thirty-three shillings. 
But it was of no avail: having denied once that he 
had accepted it, the attendant felt that he had to 
continue denial, and the incident was closed. To 
have to lie again is the liar’s destiny. 

What he did with the sovereign, who shall say? 
He may have added it to a savings-bank; he may 
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have taken what the publican offered; he may 
have gone to a jeweller and received its full value. 
We do not know. All that is known is that when 
he was asked if it was true that, on the night 
before, some one had given him a sovereign, he 
denied it. 

If I find myself still continually pondering on 
the matter, it is not so much because of my own 
loss as of the Nation’s; for it proves that what the 
Nation lacks is, at any rate, one good citizen. 
Concerning the moral or spiritual aspect, I have 
nothing to add. As I have just been saying, 
primitive man was, of course, a thief and often 
even a murderer, the social code having come in 
later; but by now the time should have arrived 
when this social code makes citizenship a gener¬ 
ally accepted ideal. 

Good conduct, in short, should, by now, be 
general; and the fact that it is not, the fact that 
in a.d. 1938, my sovereign could, after an initial 
falsehood, be retained, is very disturbing. 

The loss of a sovereign—as a matter of fact I 
at once acquired another, although that one, is not 
of course, an heirloom—is unimportant; but what 
is of the highest importance is that we should deal 
fairly by each other, and I wish that some one with 
individuality and persuasion would arise to set 
the ideal of conduct alluringly before us. Rallies 
to religion are all very well; but in my opinion be¬ 
haviour should come first. Good conduct surely 
is what the world needs. Were it universal we 
could leave our houses unlocked. Were it uni¬ 
versal we could by accident slip a door-keeper a 
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sovereign, knowing perfectly well that when he 
discovered the mistake he would hand it to his 
employer with the confident feeling that when 
the gent found out what he had done he would 
send for it and add a reward. 

Meanwhile, I sadly fear, that although it is 
A.D.1938, we must strengthen our bolts and bars. 



BED 


H AVING slept upon many of the beds of 
the world, I can assert that none of them 
are so good as the French, or so well 
‘made’, and therefore I was not surprised to find 
in the Figaro the eulogy of the bed by a French¬ 
man, because, of all people, he ought to know. 
In this article entitled ‘Le Lit’, that entertaining 
writer, M. Paul Morand, said most of the favour¬ 
able things that we know about beds, and said 
them with great charm and often novelty. 

The others [he began] have left me: some to dine out, some to 
go to the theatre; being alone, I shall have dinner in bed. How 
to resist the appeal of the soft sheets, the irresponsible pyjamas 
with their empty crossed arms! I fall into bed ... To love 
bed best the winter-time is necessary, when the comforting sheets 
invite. In summer, distracted or attracted still by the noises of 
the street, by the heat of the sun and the call of the open air, we 
go to bed with reluctance. ... It is only in bed that one can 
rightly see the sky. . . . Beside the bed I keep only bed-books, 
bed-books being those which one never reads through. That 
which I take this evening is a book of travel. Some one else had 
to shoot the rapids in order that, lying here, in luxury, I may 
shoot them too. 

The bed [he continued], that is the author’s castle! I think of 
Milton in bed dictating Paradise Lost; of Marcel Proust; of 
Colette with her manuscript-table like those boards upon which, 
in our baths, we pile the soap and the sponge. The most 
beautiful privilege of the author is that he can do his work any¬ 
where, even in bed. . . . 
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So far, for the moment, M. Paul Morand; whom 
I interrupt to remark that in this statement he 
had a predecessor in Mr. Max Beerbohm, who 
once remarked, with envy, of Mr. Shaw, He 
can do his work anywhere: all he needs is a 

tomato and a typewriter.’ 

Among others who wrote in bed I have always 
heard that Mark Twain was pre-eminent, and 
curiously it is Mark Twain who supplies the only 
fact about the bed which M. Morand’s list 
omits; and that is its threat to life. If there is 
anything more to say about bed as a coign of 
vantage, bed as a place of refuge, it is the American 
author’s warning as to the danger of lying there, 
since it is the place where most people die. 

Most domestic essayists have had something 
to say about bed, but I cannot remember a swifter 
or more comprehensive survey of the subject 
than M. Morand’s. Perhaps he was a little 
slighting to breakfast in bed: but that is old game 
and rarely escapes the charge of crumbs. Old 
game, too, is the indictment of the eiderdown 
which spends the night in slipping off. Once 
only, I may relate, have I known a hostess suffi¬ 
ciently merciful or imaginative to provide the 
four corners of the quilt with fastenings. 

M. Morand even found a moment to mention 

the river-like smoothness of the modern bed, thus 
sending the reader’s thoughts in a flash to the 
image in the Child's Garden of Verses-. My bed 
is Hke a little boat.’ In his praise of the new 
French bed as against the old, he might have said 
something about the horrible beds of certain other 
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countries, with vast and billowy spreads, and 
rigid bolsters. The most sinister bed I can recall, 
always after that of Procrustes, is the four-poster 
the top of which quietly and remorselessly des¬ 
cended on the sleeper during the small hours and 
smothered him. I never see a four-poster with¬ 
out recalling this story; but all four-posters are 
slightly frightening. What, however, can be 
said of the Great Bed of Ware, now on view, at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum? Gazing in 
bewilderment at it, I always find myself repeating 
the couplet: 

Lay me in my narrow bed; 

, Lay, and let no more be said. 

‘Narrow.* 

One more passage from M. Morand may be 
quoted. 

Two wires [he says] unite me to the earth: on the right the 
telephone, on the left the radio; but riding majestically on my 
great animal, like a rajah on his elephant, I am superior to the 
times and their problems; the disasters of the world disintegrate 
in my mattress; when one is horizontal one can resist any 
mundane trouble. 

All this is very true, but there is another side. 
What would M. Morand do when, as once hap¬ 
pened to me, the hot-water bottle burst? The 
ills of the world would become real enough to 
him then. And how does he deal with a sleepless 
night? Or a night when, at half-past three, one 
wakes, and stubbornly remains awake, while acute 
memories of all the follies of the past, and dark 
conjectures as to the predicaments of the present 
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time and the perils of the future, crowd in and in? 
What would he have done when, on one hot night 
in Florence many years ago, I was disturbed by 
the bed heaving as though a burglar were strug- 
ling beneath it, and awoke to find that it was no 
burglar but an earthquake? Would he have 
sprung up and joined in the frightened throng 
outside the hotel, in the Piazza della Maria 
Novella, singing hymns, or would he, as I did, 
merely have turned over and slumbered again ? 

When I say ‘as I did’, it is in no spirit of 
bravado, but to put on record the fact that I 
have never had any difficulty in sleeping. Like 
Mr. Gladstone—yet unlike him, I fear, in all other 
respects—I can snatch two minutes’ repose when¬ 
ever the opportunity occurs, and once, in the 
Juras, in broad daylight, I slept for several hours 
stretched on my back on the trunk of a tree. 
Could M. Morand do this? And what is his 
attitude to the wagon-lit, in which some of my 
best nights have been spent, and in which cer¬ 
tainly I have had some of my best dreams? In 
fact, I find these narrow cots so restful and 
soothing that I wake only when, usually at Dijon, 
the train stops and the brakes emit that long 
languorous sigh and throaty French voices hail 
one another. At sea, too, no matter how narrow 
the bunk, I find I can be rather more assured of 
sleep than anywhere on land. Does M. Morand 
find that too? 

So far I had written—and published—thinking 
that I had finished with the theme. But I was 
forgetting the French essayist. M. Morand, 
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having read my views, returned to the subject— 
got, so to speak, into bed again—and answered 
some of my questions. While we are in agree¬ 
ment about many things, M. Morand could 
find no merit whatever, as I do, in nights in trains 
or ships. Needing space and stability for his 
repose, he referred to such narrow and insecure 
berths not as ‘lits’, but as ‘gites’, not as beds, 
but as makeshifts, which we leave at dawn without 
gratitude and without regret; whereas the only 
recent occasion on which I slept the clock com¬ 
pletely round was in the most exiguous quarters 
imaginable: in one of the cabins in the Diana 
canal-boat between Gothenburg and Stockholm. 
The bed, M. Morand affirmed, ought to be a 
fixed and not a movable piece of furniture. 
Rather, he said, than a night in the ferry, such as 
I enjoy, he would prefer crossing America by 
aeroplane, when, ‘stretched on one of the ortho¬ 
paedic couches, we see bent over us the Holly- 
wooden features of a peroxized stewardess against 
a sky in which shine more than forty-seven stars.’ 

When I was last in America I should have had 
this experience had not there been a strike of 
aviators and I was warned that their substitutes 
were careless. But what is carelessness up there 
when the most punctilious and most experienced 
of pilots can crash? I had much better have 
run the risk and thus had four more days in the 
beautiful climate of California. The cars are 
as comfortable as man can make them: but the 
journey is a long one, and, except for a few Indian 
reservations, there is not much to see from the 
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windows. Although I was not a buyer, I shall 
not soon forget the huge moonstone ring that 
a redskin offered me while the train stopped at 
Albuquerque, or the variegated blanket pressed 
on me by another brave on the same platform. 

There was, however, one constant escape from 
monotony on this train, and that was the barber 
shop; and I ask you to note that as I am speaking 
of America I omit the apostrophe; in England 
we say ‘barber’s shop’, but in America ‘barber 
shop’. In America the barber is an immanent 
power. Far more than a practitioner, he is an 
institution, a national asset, and this one was to 
me a friend and a solace, with whom no peroxized 
stewardess could compete. He had travelled 
much; he had thought much; and he was grateful 
to be able to pump a Britisher—and Britishers 
lying on their backs are, of course, peculiarly 
vulnerable. One cannot be continually shaved; 
one’s hair does not grow excessively in five days; 
but by some pretext or other I found myself at all 
hours in the barber shop, with which, I should 
add, was combined a shower-bath. In England 
a visit to the barber is perfunctory and soon over, 
but in America it is a ceremony. One removes 
coat, waistcoat and collar and reclines at full 
length, conscious that there will be no hurry 
and that a thousand delicate attentions to the 
hair and visage will be paid. I remember that 
this barber even dropped something soothing 

into my eyes. t 

On the tragic subject of the ‘white night*, of 
which I know so little, M. Morand was practical, 
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but, even if I needed it, I should not dare to 
follow all his advice. So far, he said, from asking 
money for it, or, like the famous rajah who had 
not slept for fifteen years, offering a prize of a 
hundred thousand rupees for a recipe, he gave 
it free, as an act of pure beneficence. No drugs, 
he said, no hot baths, no reading a book until it 
slips from the hand. Instead, try three other 
ways, one of which—to count breathing—is well 
known. First of the others is to imagine that 
you are a slate. On this slate you must write, 
mentally, the events of the preceding day—your 
cares, in particular, says M. Morand—and then, 
when the tale is complete, rub them out and 
visualize only a slate which is blank. 

Last and best, and to my knowledge, completely 
original, is to strip naked before the open window 
until one shivers, and then to leap between 
awaiting sheets in which a hot-water bottle has 
been placed. The contrast between the cold and 
the heat will do the trick. 

But I wonder. Suppose that while standing 
bare at the open window you contract pneumonia. 
Your sleep might then be too profound. 

And yet, why not. Sooner or later it must 
come, this last sleep. Even now, after a night’s 
unconsciousness, I often wonder for a moment 
which world I have awakened in. So far, it 
has been this. 




REASSURANCE? 

I T may not be generally known that Bouverie 
Street, in which the Punch Office is situated, 
is steep and narrow and one-way, and is 
rendered exceedingly dangerous by lorries deliver¬ 
ing huge rolls of paper on the east side, and every 
kind of vehicle descending on the west side at 
a considerable speed, often silently, so close to 
th 2 pedestrian, descending too, that if absent- 
mindedly he stepped into the gutter he would 
immediately have his leg shaved off. ^ This, 
complicated by the presence of a fleet of ‘Special 
Edition’ cars, is the normal condition of our 
thoroughfare, which at the present moment has 
been made even more perilous by the demolition 
and reconstruction of premises, also on the west 
side, so that, with the removal of ddbris or the 
arrival of building material, the pavement can 
often be impassable. 

It was so the other day as I was making my 
way towards the Embankment, in the company 
of another writer for this paper whose initials are 

a household word. . . 

At a certain point opposite the scene of activity 

we were stopped by a wheel-barrow of cement, 
on the handles of which a labourer was for the 

moment seated. On noticing my approach, 
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however, he rose and pushed it aside with the 
invitation, ‘Come on, daddy.* 

Now, as we advance in years and begin to make 
more and more use of the hand-mirror with which 
to reflect the top of our heads, there are three 
ways in which we can behave. Although prob¬ 
ably, underneath, resenting the processes of age, 
we can affect indifference; we can pretend to 
youthfulness, always hoping that by skilful comb¬ 
ing and a general sprightly demeanour the world 
is being taken in; or—and this is probably the 
least common attitude of the three—we can 
accept the situation and even go so far as to be 
older than we are. 

Which of them I, who am advancing in years, 
adopt, I do not intend to divulge, but I must 
confess that when I considered the courtesy with 
which the navvy made room for me to pass and 
heard his invitation, ‘Come on, daddy,’ I was not 
too much pleased. Was it possible that I looked 
like that? Was the stigma of ‘daddyness’, or, 
as he of course was thinking, ‘grand-daddyness*, 
all over me? I could not remember ever having 
been hailed in that way before—‘Come on, daddy* 
—and, frankly, I was nettled. To be so patently 
and publicly a veteran 1 

We had been talking quite gaily, the other and 
far more illustrious contributor and I, before the 
affair of the wheel-barrow intervened; but I 
seemed to have no more interest. Indeed I 
might never have spoken again had he not re¬ 
marked, ‘That was a good one.* 

‘What?* I asked coldly. 
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‘Why, calling you “laddy”. Didn’t you hear? 
He said, “Come on, laddy.” I wish someone 
would call me that again.’ 

‘But he didn’t,’ I replied. ‘He said “daddy”. 
Distinctly. “Daddy.” * 

‘Not a bit of it. He said “laddy”.’ 

‘Sure?’ 

‘Absolutely. He said, “Come on, laddy.” 
We’ll go back and ask him if you’re still doubtful.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ I said, already feeling more cheerful 
and again in tune with creation. ‘If you’re so 
convinced/ 

And I went on my way rejoicing. 

But thinking it over . . . Ah, well, we mustn’t 
think these things over. Even if we cannot 
deceive ourselves, let us be grateful for them. 
‘Laddy’? Of course it was ‘laddy’. 



THE MEMORIAL SERVICE 

( Communicated) 

W HAT was my principal impression? 

There is no difficulty in telling that. 
My principal impression was one of 
surprise that so many people should have thought 
it worth while to put on black clothes, and on a 
fine day carry umbrellas and make a change in 
their plans, all for me. I had no idea I was held 
in such esteem. 

Esteem? Well, yes, I really believe I may use 
the word. Of course there were a few idle 
people who like attending these functions, who 
never miss one and at the door are very ready 
with their names; and there were a few who did 
not really care for me but wished to appear as if 
they wanted to ‘let bygones be bygones’; and 
there were one or two who had not cared for me 
at all when they might, but had since come to 
think that I was not really a bad sort, or indeed 
that the fault may have lain with them, and were 
present by way of atonement. But I knew that 
the majority were genuine, or as genuine in their 
feelings as selfish people can be. And I knew 
that even the most careless were being forced to 
spare a thought or so for the time when they too 
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would go under—but not necessarily have a 
memorial service. 

As a matter of fact, I hadn’t wished for any 
such affair at all. Indeed, I had gone so far as 
to forbid it, and to believe that in this I should 
have my way. But either one’s word is not 
accepted—‘he didn’t really mean it, poor fellow, 
he wasn’t quite all there, you know, worn down 
by suffering and all the rest of it’—or superstition 
stepped in. ‘It would be wiser to comply, to do 
as others do; very little risk and not any very 
serious expense, and, after all, you know, it 
might . . .* 

So preparations were made, and announcements 
were sent out, and a four-page ritual drawn up. 
I was present when old Truman and my niece 
and the Vicar were at it. ‘Safer’, they kept on 
thinking, even if none of them dared to say it. 
‘Safer.’ 

And then I watched you all reading the hymns 
and texts that had been selected, and I wondered 
how they were striking some of you. But, most 
of all, I wondered about my closest friend, who 
knows so well what I really thought about these 
things, and how I had resisted the idea of reward, 
or merit through another’s sacrifice. He would 
realize, I felt sure—or as sure as one ever can 
feel about another—that caution and fear had 
had their way. 

Even if we don’t all need them, forms and 
ceremonies are, I suppose, to a certain extent 
necessary—they are a cement of civilization— 
but it was odd to see so many of my friends 
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joining in the Lord’s Prayer, to which they know 
so well I could never subscribe. Remembering 
our own petty implacabilities, think for a moment 
of forgiving as we forgive and realize what it 
means; think for a moment of imploring a loving 
Father not to lead us into temptation, when what 
we really mean is, should we succumb to tempta¬ 
tion (as we almost invariably do) help us to regain 
decency and self-respect. People, however, all 
the world over, wherever Christianity has spread, 
will continue to mumble thus and apply no 
thought. Circumstances are always too strong 
for us, I suppose. 

At any rate, as I watched you all kneeling— 
or as nearly kneeling as a man with trouser-knees 


to respect is willing to do—I wondered what has 
been the use of opposing mumbo-jumbo all my 
life, if any honesty I was capable of was to be 
torn to pieces directly I was dead. 



GOD AND THE TYPIST 

A GUESS AT THE ORIGIN OF IT ALL 

‘ *y* ~TOfVy say the Bereaved and the Broken , 
I—I the Disillusioned and the Sad—‘how can 
JL JL the world have come about? What started 
it all? And why?' Even the Successful have 
wondered too> now and then. 

I had a dream the other night , in which God was 
dictating to His stenographer. In my dream He 
spoke as I will set forth. 

Is it possible that it all happened like this? 

***** 

‘Ah, Miss Giving, you’re just in time,’ said 
God. ‘I want you to take down some rough 
notes for an experiment I’m thinking of making. 
Nothing much—nothing really elaborate. Just 
a planet. A week’s task, I calculate, without 
counting Sunday. Not that it’s exactly wanted, 
but it might be entertaining to watch. Are you 
free for a moment?’ 

‘Quite, Sir.’ 

‘Very well, then. What I want is to map out 
the week now, so that I shall know exactly what 
I have to do on each of the six days. Do you 
see?* 

‘Perfectly, Sir.* 
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‘Right. Then we’ll begin; but, by the way, 
if you think of anything that might be a help, 
don’t hesitate to mention it. Two heads, you 
know . . . Any little comment. Very well, 
then, if you’re quite ready.’ 

‘Quite, Sir.’ 

‘Really comfortable? That cloud not damp?’ 

‘Oh, no, Sir; it’s quite all right.’ 

‘Day number one. We’ll begin with—ah, 
yes—light. Have you got that down—light?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘ Next-’ 

‘But, Sir-’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘You won’t have nothing but light, will you? 
No gloaming, no dark?’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘The gloaming is so attractive.* 

‘Perhaps you’re right. But when it’s dark how 
will they be able to see?’ 

‘“They?” Who are “they”?’ 

‘Oh, I haven’t come to that yet. That’s 
something I’m keeping for the sixth day — a 
surprise.’ 

‘Well, even without knowing who “they” are, 
I feel sure they will be grateful for a little darkness 
now and then.’ 

‘Very well, then. Put down both light and 
darkness. They shall have the use of the sun 
by day, and, in order to mitigate the gloom a 
little, the moon by night. It’s easily arranged: 
I'll give the thing an axis. Have you got that 
down?’ 
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‘Yes, Sir. But, Sir, what shape is it to be?’ 

‘Didn’t I say? Round, of course. A globe.’ 

‘But won’t “they”, whoever they are, fall off 
it? Those underneath, I mean?’ 

‘Oh, no—I shall see to that. That’s what I’m 
working on just now. It’s difficult, but I think 
I’m on the track. Have you got “round” 
down?’ 

‘Yes, Sir. But you haven’t said what it is to 
be made of.’ 

‘Just earth, don’t you think?’ 

‘Not any water? Water sounds awfully nice. 
Waves and sand and sun, or even waves and the 
moon.’ 

‘You want a great deal, Miss Giving. You’re 
altering my plans quite a lot. But it doesn t 
really matter; the whole thing’s merely an ex¬ 
periment. Half land, then, and half water. I’m 
only giving you the broad lines, you know, this 
ti me —just as memoranda. My head’s full of 
little touches; I’ve been thinking about it for 
weeks. I’ve just thought of another; make a note 
of shipwrecks.’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ . 

‘Now we come to animals. It’s no use haying 
a world without animals. We’ll have three kinds 
of animal—those that run, those that fly and those 

that swim.* 

‘If I might suggest, Sir, would it be too much 
trouble to give those that fly, bright feathers? 

‘No trouble at all. But why?’ 

‘I was merely thinking. And some of those 
that run, warm and attractive fur?’ 
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‘Of course, if you wish. Put that down, then 
—some birds to have bright feathers and some 
beasts to have attractive fur. By “attractive” I 
suppose you mean expensive?’ 

‘And the creatures in the water, Sir—what will 
they be like?’ 

‘They will be called fish; very good to eat. 
Odd, cold, wet things, full of bones.’ 

‘Must they have bones, Sir?’ 

‘Really, Miss Giving, you’re very fanciful 
to-day. Why not?’ 

‘Well, Sir, of course it’s not for me to criticize, 
but bones-’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t give way there. I’ve con¬ 
ceded fur and feathers; you must let me keep the 
bones.* 

‘Of course, Sir. Are those all the animals?’ 

‘No, there are still others, but I needn’t bother 
you with them now. Oh, yes, make a note of 
one more—most important—snakes. I have a 
great scheme there. . . . Have you got that 
down?’ 

‘Yes, Sir; but you’ve forgotten to specify the 
days.’ 

‘I’ve got them in mind. We’re at the end of 
the fifth now. If I’m to have the week-end free, 
there’s only one left: Saturday, and that’s a half¬ 
day. Oh, by the way, before we leave the 
animals—they must be of both sexes. Put that 
down. The thing has got to go on, you know. 
Will you make a note of it?* 

‘It’s done, Sir.’ 

‘Now we’ve got our globe and a half-day to 
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spare. By the end of the fifth day everything 
will be spick-and-span. Land and water, light 
and darkness, beasts, birds, fishes and a snake.’ 

‘Only one, Sir?’ 

‘No, there will be lots; but one will do. I 
intend to devote the rest of the time to the great 
surprise—man.’ 

‘Man?’ 

‘Yes, the super-creature who is to live or the 
globe and pretend it belongs to him and povide 
me with amusement. I have been worrying a 
lot about him. He must be just right.’ 

‘Oh yes, Sir, he must, he must!' 

'QuietlyI I was thinking of taking nyself as 
a model. What do you say?’ 

‘Yourself, Sir?’ 

‘Yes, why not?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, Sir. A very generous idea, I 
was thinking, that’s all.’ 

‘Not at all. He’ll be smaller, o course, but 
he’ll follow the main lines. Twolegs—surely 
that’s enough?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘Two arms; or would one do?’ 

‘Oh, no, Sir, he must have twc it’s frightfully 
important.’ 

‘Six feet tall?’ 

‘Not taller than that, Sir?’ 

‘Certainly not. It’s part of i/ scheme to keep 
him short. And then the usualhings, you know : 
two eyes, nose, mouth, two ips. . . . Have 
you got lips down?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Sir.’ 

IO 
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‘And a long white beard.’ 

‘Is that necessary, Sir?’ 

‘Why, do you resent mine?’ 

Oh, no, Sir, not at all. But need every one 
be just alike?’ 

‘In the main, yes. But we will make the beard 
optional. And he must walk upright. I’m verv 
keett about that. My idea is that if we make him 
the oipy creature who does this, it will give him a 
good conceit of himself; and that’s what I want. 
Upright—have you got that down?’ 

| Yes,\ Sir.’ 

‘And\not enough hair to cover him. I’m 
rather particular about that. Is that all right?’ 
Yes, Sir.’ 

‘That iill again differentiate him from the 
beasts, because he’ll have to wear clothes, which 
they won tJ except when he catches them and 
tames them\and dresses them up to make him 
laugh more or less as I am dressing him. I’ll 
show you wh^t he’s like if you get me a lump of 

‘Mud?’ 

K beS ^ medium -’ (GW models a 
■ ill What do f° u th ink of him?’ 

aloner S ° ^ But Won t he be miserable all 

‘Ah, he’s not to be alone. That’s the point; 
he s to have a partner.’ F * 

‘What will his partner be like?’ 

‘ I shall make her like you * 

;Not out of mudl I can’t' bear the tho ht , 

No, I 11 make kr out of one of his ^ ^ 
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she shall be like you, all the same. She’s going 
to be no end of a joke.’ 

‘It sounds a little commonplace, doesn’t it, 
to be made out of a rib?’ 

‘Does it? Well, never mind. Once she’s 
made, he’ll spend the rest of his life trying to 
understand her. They are going to be essential 
to each other. I shall make them talk a different 
language, and have different feelings, and see 
things from a different point of view; but never 
will they be able to do without each other. Even 
when they have found each other out—even when 
they hate each other—they shall still cling on. 
That really is the key of the whole thing; if any¬ 
thing went wrong with that, I should be bored to 
death. Aren’t you interested?’ 

‘I’m frightened.’ 

‘Nonsense. They’ll have a very good time 
minute by minute. I’ll fill their lives with 
compensations. Make a note of alcohol. And 
we’ll give them qualities beyond all the other 
animals. In fact, they’ll look on the other animals 
very much as I shall look on men and women. 
Did you get alcohol down?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘And they shall be clever, too. They shall 
be able to argue and write and paint and make 
ingenious things. Oh, yes, and preach. I expect 
a lot of fun from their preaching. They shall 
have memories and ideals and aspirations, but 
the men will always be made of mud and the 
women will always be a mud man’s bone. They 
shall be able to appreciate beauty and entertain 
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vague aspirations; but they will always be mud 
and bone. They shall be full of contradictions 
—noble and petty, generous and mean, for- 
gtving and vindictive, honest and deceitful; every 
seed shall be in every body. Some shall give 
tips, and some shall ask for them and not be 
ashamed. Some shall be simple and some 

hold'tlfat' a " 5,13,1 be selfisb = and a » shall 

hold that selfishness exists only in others. Am I 

speaking too fast?’ 

‘No, Sir.’ 

m ‘ A " d . the y e sha " have different views about 
me, and even fight over them. Those that wear 

nrov d H S T eS j ° f 0ysters round their necks shall 
provide funds to convert and civilize those who 

wear shark s teeth round their otherwise naked 
Wa, Yes s f r n > 0rm0US fun! Have y° u S ot all that?’ 

‘But I mustn't be too hard. Put down hope 
too Their hopefulness shall be a miracle. 
Whatever misfortune I send them, they shall 

always endure it and always hope, and always 

forgive. And their pity for each other shall 

often survive love. But you don’t seem to be 
interested. 

‘It makes me cold all over/ 

Absurd! You’re nervous to-day. Well I 
think that’s all for the moment, unless anything 
else suggests itself to you?’ 7 * 

‘ I was wondering if you were going to divide 
them up or if they were to be one great people/ 
1m going t° divide them into nations/ 

Will you be equally interested in them all?* 
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‘No, I shall probably have a favourite.’ 

'I hope you’ll choose carefully.’ 

‘Miss Giving! Is it likely I should do any¬ 
thing else?’ 

‘Oh no, Sir, but sometimes you’re a little 
impulsive.’ 

‘Indeed! And have you any more questions?’ 

‘You haven’t said how long the thing is to 
last.’ 

‘Oh, that’s immaterial. Until I get tired of 
it—until it bores me.’ 

‘That might be very soon.’ 

‘I don’t fancy so. I think I see a lot of 
entertainment . . . and of course if it flags we 
can always do things.’ 

‘What sort of things?’ 

‘Well, we can set them fighting, or start 
eruptions or earthquakes, or give them a new 
religion. I have every confidence in them.’ 

‘Isn’t it all rather cruel?’ 

‘Cruel? Of course not. They’d rather live 
and be a joke than not live at all, wouldn’t they?’ 

‘There’s something in that, I suppose; 
still-’ 

‘Still what?’ 

‘Well, somehow- Is it really necessary? 

Arc you so desperately in need of fun?’ 

‘Desperately. And you’ll enjoy it too. Don’t 
forget that. You shall have a seat in the very 
front row of the stalls.’ 

‘Please, I’d rather not. I can’t bear the idea. 
Must you do it?’ 

‘Really, Miss Giving, you’re a little too diffi- 
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cult to-day. And you must remember that I’ve 
only given you the broad lines yet. Wait till 
we get to work and you see some of the details. 
I’ve a lot of things jotted down here. Make a 
note of these: Moses, David, Helen of Troy, 
Julius Caesar, the Plague, Mahomet, Columbus, 
gunpowder, Darwin, famine, opium, Nero, the 
Inquisition, syphilis, Buddha, the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, optimists 
and pessimists, Napoleon, the New Testament, 
the Old Testament, Submarines, Beaverbrook, 
dentists and the need for dentists, A.R.P.’ 

What length of life will you give them?’ 

I was thinking of about seventy years.* 

Isn t it rather hard to make them so clever 

and so appreciative, and then cut their lives so 
short?’ 


|Why?’ 

It seems to me that you should either make 
them less self-conscious and sensitive and capable, 
and give them a brief life, or, having made them 
so wonderful, let them have a real chance to do 
something. It looks to me as if they will begin 
to decay almost before they are mature.* 

‘I’ve thought about that. That’s all right. 
That’s part of the scheme.’ 

And they'll always be nearly grasping happi¬ 
ness, but not quite?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

But if ever they should grasp it, the present 
will instantly be the past?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

How terrible! Poor manl I hope in so brief 
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a space some of his affections may be strong and 
beautiful enough to atone a little.’ 

‘I think we can manage that,’ said God. ‘But 
don’t be so sentimental, Miss Giving. And now 
you can go to lunch, and let me have a fair tran¬ 
script of the notes after. We’ll make to-morrow 
the first day. Let’s see, what do we begin with?’ 

‘Light.’ 

‘Oh, yes, light.’ 


***** 

It was then that I woke up. 

‘Is it conceivable ,’ I have asked more than one of 
my friends, K that it all began like that?' 

' But how could there have been typewriters?' they 
have said. ‘ ImpossibleV 
I agree. 




NOTE. 

Those of the foregoing stories and essays which 
are reprinted were first published in Punch and 
the Sunday Times ; and to the proprietors of these 
papers I am grateful for copyright permission. 
Two of the others now appear for the first time, 
while ‘God and the Typist’ has been rescued from 
private circulation. 

E. V. L. 

June , 1938. 
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